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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>— 
JHE Irish Church Act received the Royal Assent by Commis- 
sion on Monday in an empty House of Lords, while the attend- 
ance of a mere sprinkling of the Commons at the Bar signalized 
the victory of the popular Assembly. So cumbrous is our system 
that a more rapid victory for so great a measure was probably 
never before attained. At the beginning of the previous session 
no one knew that any grevt statesman would take it up. When 
Mr. Gladstone first uttered the ominous words ‘ disestablish and 
disendow,’ many of the Whigs, and most of the ‘Tories, ventured 
to hope he had broken his party to atoms. Before the end of the 
session they knew better, and could not but respect, however 
little they admired, the energy and rapidity of the statesman who 
had marked that he was bent not on promises, but deeds of justice 
to Ireland, by carrying the Suspensory Bill triumphantly through 
the House of Commons. This session, when a new Parliament 
elected especially to do this work, received notice from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s marvellous introductory speech that the work must be done 
even more thoroughly and strictly than had been at first intended, 
the hopes of the Tories revived, but groundlessly. Heavy and 
silent majorities carried the Bill through all its stages in the 
Lower House, and the Upper House had at last to determine 
whether they would insist on their right to emasculate the Bill 
and defy the nation, or yield before the national will. They 
prudently decided on surrender, and now, within one year and 
five months of Mr. Gladstone's first public announcement of his 
policy, that policy has become the law of the land. 








The Prime Minister, whose work, prosecuted during the whole 
session under very high pressure, must have been carried on under 
what the chemists call several ‘ atmospheres” during the final 
struggle with the Lords, has been seriously unwell, and it was 
feared at first that he might be unable to move the agreement of 
the House of Commons in the Lords’ Amendments yesterday 
week ; but the doctors tinkered him into a little temporary strength, 
and he rose, amidst great cheering, yesterday week, ‘‘ To move that 
this House do agree with the Irish Church Bill as recommended 
by the House of Lords, without any exception or reservation.” 
Mr. Gladstone's speech was in his best manner,—theoretically, we 
should have said, much too deferential to the House of Lords, but 
then the victor in a contest can well afford to be deferential to 
his defeated foe without being misunderstood,—genial, earnest, 
simple, eloquent. He had always been most anxious, he said, to 
make any concessions to the Irish Church ‘‘ compatible with the 
principle of religious equality, which we desired to run like a silver 
cord through the whole tissue of the Bill.” The Ministry did 
not regard the small concessions asked for by Lord Cairns as 
incompatible with that prineiple, and therefore gladly conceded 
them. By way of peace-making and discharging from all 
memories any harsh expressions that might have given pain, Mr. 
Gladstone explained and regretted the lofty balloon in which he 
had ventured to place the House of Lords, in relation, at least, 
to the conditions imposed by the constituencies of the House of 
Commons. It might have been an “ ungainly figure,” but was 
only intended to indicate the comparative unacquaintance of the 


Lords with popular conditions, and as it had given offence, he 
said, amidst loud cheers, that he regretted he had used it. A 
desultory conversation ensued, in which Sir Roundell Palmer, and 
even Mr. Charley, were highly complimentary to the Prime 
Minister ; but Mr. Disraeli was a little ungracious, and improved 
the occasion to Mr. Gladstone on the greatness of compromise and 
the danger of ‘abstract principles.” Mr. Gladstone has been 
seriously unwell since his effort on Friday week, but is now 
recovering. 


Figaro, a journal frequently well informed, and never too 
friendly to the Empire, announces that the Senatus Consultum to 
be laid before the Senate on Monday will be much more liberal 
than the letter of 12th July. ‘The Cabinet, as a whole, will be 
made responsible to the Legislative Body; the members will be 
allowed to introduce bills and amendments without the previous 
authorization of the Council of State; ‘orders of the day” will 
be again permitted; and the privilege of transferring money 
voted from one department to another will be abolished, thus 
enabling the Chamber to refuse any expenditure it disapproves, 
without embarrassing the State machinery. The result of these 
concessions would be that Parliamentary government would be 
restored in France, except in cases requiring the personal inter- 
vention of Napoleon. He could still issue a decree without 
responsibility, except to the people, and he would retain, besides 
an active veto, a right of appealing to the people for a plébiscite. 
In fact, he would not surrender his absolutism, but would abstain 
from using it in any but great emergencies. That is so original a 
constitution, and one so suited to the Emperor's ideas, that we 
incline to believe it was not invented by the Figaro. The world 
will, however, know next week. 





A Carlist movement has broken out in Spain, and ig believed to 
be formidable. Don Carlos, representative of the Spanieh Bour- 
bons, a2 young man not supposed to be of much ability, has entered 
Navarre ; his friends have broken out, and been beaten at Ciudad 
Reale, in La Mancha; the fortress of Pampeluna was for some 
time doubtful, and it is believed that the Carlists ready to rise 
number 60,000 men scattered throughout Spain. The Regent has 
revived the law of 1821, which inflicts death by sentence of a 
military court upon insurgents, aud by the latest accounts 
(Friday) Madrid had ceased to be in telegraphic communication 
with Paris. We have given elsewhere reasons for believing that 
this movement may for a time be formidable, and would only note 
here that the general in command at Ciudad Reale thought it 
needful to promise special rewards to the soldiery if they behaved 
well. 


The Austrian Premier, Count Beust, has been delivering 
a speech to the Hungarian Delegation which is not calculated to 
soothe North-German susceptibilities. He says that the relations 
of Austria with France are most friendly, that, in fact, since the 
loss of Lombardy the * interests of the two countries have become 
identical,” which, considering that France and Prussia are supposed 
to be hostile, is not likely to be au acceptable statement for Berlin. 
Further, though he loves France, he does not love Prussia. He 
has tried hard to establish cordial relations, but has ‘* not been met 
by Prussia in a similar spirit,” which little remark he telegraphs 
over Europe. If he is not sincere, Count Beust is adding fuel to 
the fire of Prussian suspicion ; if he is, he is taking a very odd way 
to woo. ‘They are not strong men who moan up and down the 
street that Angelina has refused them. 











The Grenville-Murray case has entered on a new phase. The 
charge of perjury against Mr. Murray was re-opened on Thurs- 
day, when it was found that he had gone to France to release his 
son, temporarily confined in a maison de santé, and had been 
attacked with dysentery. At least, that was the statement made 
by his counsel, and supported by a telegram from Mr. Murray 
containing a copy of a medical certificate. It is usual iu such cases 











to allow a postponement, but Mr. Kuox, evidently disbelieviug the 
reality of the excuse, ordered Mr. Murray's surety to pay £500, 
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estreated his recognizances, and issued a warrant for his arrest 
whenever found in England. There is a little too much of the 
court-martial on the face of all this. If Mr. Kaox knew that 
Mr. Murray had fled to avoid justice, he was in the right, but if not, 


it was a little hard to fine a perfeetly innocent surety £500 for | 


what might be nobody’s fault. Mr. Murray may deserve to be 
hanged, but still it is usual in courts of justice to try all prisoners 
according to fixed rules, and one of them is to accept a surgeon’s 
report as to the inability of his patient to attend. If Mr. Murray 
had really fled, he was not more likely to return on Thursday 
week than on Thursday, and hurry makes people who do not 
deserve that position look like martyrs. 





Dr. Pusey has written to the Guardian on the compromise he 
proposes for the University Tests’ Abolition Bill. He wants to 
keep the Colleges to the Church of England, but to give up their 
surplus endowments to the other sects,—the Independents, Bap- 
tists, Socinians, &c., wherewith to found denominational colleges 
at Oxford. ‘Lhis, with the exception of the mode suggested for 
the employment of the surplus endowments, is Lord Carnarvon's 
proposal over again. The leavings of the Colleges have as much 
chance of being accepted by the Dissenters in lieu of what they 
hold to be, and, as we think, are, rightful claims, as there would 
be of making an honest tradesman waive a debt owing to him on 
condition of receiving about a third of it as a generous present. 
Dr. Pusey asserts in his letter, “‘ ‘There is more of that talent for 
which a person would be likely to be elected a Head or a Fellow 
among persons whose belief is indistinguishable, except in name, 
from Deism, than there is among the religious Dissenters,” and in- 
fers, therefore, that the religious Dissenters would not profit by per- 
fect impartiality so much as by such denominational endowments. 
But how has Dr. Pusey ascertained that this curious slur has been 
been imposed by Providence on religious opinions? And if it be 
true, where is the good of a religious test? Are not these 
‘« Deists except in name” often University leaders already ? 


The Bill for legalizing the marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister has, we believe, been dropped, owing to the factious oppo- 
sition of a small minority in the Commons and the hopelessness 
of doing anything with it in the Lords. A clerical correspondent 
of the Guardian, who is very hot on the subject, assigns the oddest 
reasons for persuading Mr. Chambers to drop the Bill, not for 
this year, but altogether. First, if the Bill became law, no 
modest woman could live in her brother-in-law’s house without 
becoming his wife. Why? What conceivable change does it 
make in a modest woman’s position, whether the law allows, or 
does not allow, her to become his wife? If it does allow her, 
and she won't, surely her position is rather less instead of more 
equivocal, —supposing it to be equivocal at all,—than if it does not, 
and she can’t. Secondly, it must create too serious a division amongst 
Englishmen and Churchmen on a question ‘‘ not merely of doctrine, 
but of morality.” Many would not scruple to associate, this gentle- 
man says, with an advocate of polygamy, who would scruple to 
associate with the husband of five wives; and so, also, many would 
not scruple to associate with the Common Serjeant or Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, both of them, advocate this Bill, who would scruple 
to associate with a man who had married his deceased wife’s sister. 
On the same ground precisely it was once held that we ought not 
to legalize Protestantism,—namely, that Catholics who did 
not scruple to mix with persons unsound in the faith would be 
compelled to repudiate and persecute open heretics. To advocate 
restraint, not on the ground that it is right, but that it simplifies 
delicate social problems, is very feeble ground indeed. 





The annual debate on capital punishment was opened by Mr. 
Gilpin on Wednesday, who spoke against it as usual, and without 
any originality. The great safeguard of life was the feeling of 
its sanctity, and the feeling of its sanctity is diminished by every 
execution, and so forth. We should be disposed to say almost the 
very opposite—that the greatest safeguard of life is the feeling 
that it is not nearly so sacred as the highest ends for which it is 
given us, that it is not so much an end in itself, as a means for 
spiritual ends. Which respects life most,—the medical profession 
which devotes itself to saving life, or the various professions 
which devote themselves to spending it, often lavishly, on ideal 
ends, like missionaries, true students, or even explorers, who risk 
everything for a trifling acquisition of knowledge? We con- 


fidently believe that the most ennobling view of life is not that which 
esteems life more than the ends of life, but that which, on the 
one hand, regards life as liable to be forfeited by crimes of the 


laid down, or almost squandered, for the higher class of ideal 
ends. The House, which is thoroughly radical, but not soft. 
hearted, rejected the Bill abolishing capital punishment by a 
majority of more than two to one,—118 to 58. 


The Guardians of St. Pancras are still fighting Mr. Goschen 
and are getting, on the whole, very handsomely beaten. Their 
last feat has been to suspend Mr. Blake, the Master, against the 
orders of the Board. He was suspended by them for over-frank. 
ness in remonstrance, after full inquiry was reinstated, and was 
then suspended again, apparently out of a dogged determination 
to do as they liked. Thereupon, Mr. Goschen mildly informs 
them that under the 200th section of the Poor Law Act, they 
are prohibited from suspending any officer before 17th April, 1870, 
when the new Board of Guardians will take their seats. In fact, 
the Board itself is suspended, pending an appeal to the people, 
We should not wonder if the Guardians retorted by suspending 
Mr. Goschen. They have just as much right to do it, as to 
suspend Mr. Blake after reinstatement, and the vote will be of 
quite as much use. We heartily hope they will, at all events, go 
on, for they are clearing the road for centralization in most efficient 
style. 

The Commission on Courts-Martial has sent in its Report, which 
is, on the whole, favourable to the existing system, but contains 





one very dangerous suggestion. The power of the Commander-in- 
Chief or other revising officer to order a re-trial is to be abolished, 
In other words, a body or officers are left free to acquit a brother 
officer whenever they happen to sympathize with his offence. The 
effect of that in India will be that in a case like the Madras 
mutiny it will be impossible to punish anybody, and that in cases 
of conflict between soldiers and natives, further than 200 miles 
from a Presidency town, the natives will get very scanty protec- 
tion, or will think they get it, which is as bad. As authority 
cannot afford to be set at nought in an army, the Crown will be 
compelled to use its reserved power of summary dismissal as be- 
tween master and servant, a power now very seldom employed, and 
likely if freely used to breed extreme discontent. The power of 
commanding officers abroad over the general discipline of their 
forces is by no means too extensive. 


The Californians are beginning to agitate for the expulsion of 
the Chinese from their State. The enterprising little men who 
follow the English everywhere are going over at the rate of 
10,000 a year, and the number is expected to be multiplied by 
three, and they eat the white man out. They want less and they 
work more. An average Chinaman properly fed is as strong as an 
Englishman, and very much more industrious, at all events until 
he has accumulated an independence. He consequently gets the 
preference from employers, and so strong is the annoyance created 
by his virtues that his rivals very often punish him for them by 
the revolver, and the State has passed a law,—entirely unconstitu- 
tional, as every State is bound to observe the Treaties of the 
Union,—imposing a tax on Chinese immigrants. They pay it, 
however, and go on, and it is by no means improbable that they 
may become the labouring class of the Pacific seaboard, which was 
meant by Providence for them, as well as anybody else. The 
anti-slavery party are taking up their case very warmly, and the 
Chinese are not Negroes. If pushed too hard, they form secret 
societies, or Hoeys, and use the revolver almost as effectually as 
their oppressors. 


The Duke of Argyll made a statement in the House of Lords on 
Friday week on Indian finance. It was overloaded with details, 
but it was clear and very satisfactory. He showed that the 
revenue of India had increased from £33,400,000 in 1856, to 
£48,500,000 in 1868-69, an increase of £15,100,000, of which 
only half is due to new taxes. He also showed that trade had 
increased from £55,000,000 in 1856, to £94,500,000 in 1866- 
67. On the other hand, the expenditure has increased rather 
faster, the expenses being £49,500,000, or a million more than 
the income. The increase is in all departments, but some of it is 
chargeable to public works, which are, in a financial sense, 
luxuries, and the Duke thinks he can knock a million off the 
military expenditure. He will do it, we doubt not, if he will just 
remember one rule, to cut salaries last. If he will leave them 
alone, or ‘*double up” appointments instead of starving both 
holders, the departments will assist him heartily in securing 
economy. If not, they will not, and he will not save a shilling 
per cent. It is far easier in India to abolish a service than to 
dock it of a shilling in the pound, and very few officials in full 
work are now overpaid. Anglo-Indians have no amusements, and 





worst order of brutality, and , on the other, as liable, to be rightly 
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death without their grumbling. | 


Lord Carnarvon, on Tuesday, brought up the New Zealand | 


question in the House of Lords. The speech was conciliatory to | 
weakness, the gravest charge against the Colonial Office, the tone 
of wilful insult which runs through all its despatches, being passed | 
over without remark, but it contained a good proposal. Lord | 
Carnarvon advised the Ministry to send out a plenipotentiary, 
who, unburdened by office, like the Governor, could hear on the 
spot the complaints of the colonists, and arrange with them what 
could be done consistent with the maintenance of their responsi- 
bility for their own affairs. This plan has succeeded before, 
and at least offers the Government a mode of retreating at the 
eleventh hour, if their position should be found untenable; but it 
was rejected by Lord Granville, who, while admitting that he was 
glad not to be attacked, declared that the policy of Government 
was unalterable, and hinted, as usual, that if the colonists would 
but be just to natives they would soon be at peace, thus telling the 
colonists that if they are massacred, it is a just punishment for their 
offences. They will say very justly that to be insulted as well as 
abandoned is more than they can bear, and they had better be 


independent. 


if the Great Mogul will but pay them, he may over-work them to , 


Mr. Layard on Monday gave a “ personal explanation.” His 
department, Mr. E. Barry being the actual offender, had given S. 
Salviati, the Venetian glass manufacturer,—artist who has revived 
and improved the old Venetian processes,—an order for £5,000 
worth of mosaics, without a previous vote of the House of Com- 
mons. It was a stupid blunder, and ‘ people,” with their usual 
good-nature, said Mr. Layard had given the order because he was 
interested in the works. It turned out, of course, that he was not 
interested. He had, out of admiration for S. Salviati and his art, 
and Italy in general, taken shares when it seemed the attempt to 
revive the manufacture must fail; but had transferred them, on 
taking office, to a buyer who was no relative or connection of his. 
The explanation was pronounced perfectly satisfactory, and it is, 
though we do not understand why Mr. Layard was so anxious to 
show that, even out of office, he looked to art, and not to dividend. 
Why should he not have a dividend, if he can get one, like any- 
‘body else? We believe one will be got, after all, by others, the 
Murano Company having, we see, resolved to make common glass 
things which pay, as well as miracles of art which don’t. 


P There is, at last, a university in Great Britain where women may 
study medicine and take degrees entitling them to practise. The 
University of Edinburgh has the credit of taking the lead in the 
reform, and has made it complete by authorizing the establishment 
of separate classes for female medical students, an arrangement not 
found necessary either in France or America, but agreeable to 
British habits. ‘This great concession is due, we believe, mainly to 
the energy and perseverance of Miss S. Jex-Blake, who refused to 
be driven out of Great Britain to pursue her studies, and after 
suffering defeat upon defeat, at last persuaded the Senate of the 
Edinburgh University that women, having bodies, ought to be 
permitted to know a little about them, and use that knowledge for 
the benefit of others. 


We pay a quarter of a million a year, more or less, for our 
Diplomatic Staff. The business is fairly done enough, but the, 
service is restricted too exclusively to men of family or influence, 
the missions are needlessly numerous, and the contingent expenses 
are absurdly large, the ‘‘ miscellaneous expenses” at Constantinople, 
for example, being £2,000 a year. Mr. Rylands explained the 
facts on Thursday in an exhaustive speech, to which Mr. Otway 
replied, by denying everything, and promising further reductions ; 
but Mr. Rylands’ proposal was only rejected by the vote of the 
Chairman of Committees, the numbers being 66 to 66. Mr. 
tylands appears to us to have hit the true blot. The service is 
not overpaid, as the country does not want to confine it to rich 
men, or to increase the already enormous temptation to dishonesty 
in the Consular department, but it does want to prevent so many 
little bills being sent in. ‘The contingent expenses of an embassy 
are as bad as a plumber’s bill, which nobody can understand, or 
tolerate, or help paying. 


A statue, by the American sculptor, Mr. Story, in honour of 
the great American philanthropist, Mr. Peabody, was unveiled on 
Friday week, by the Prince of Wales, within the precincts of the 
Royal Exchange. ‘The Prince, in performing this ceremony, 
referred to his own very cordial reception in America nine years 
ago, and proposed the health of the United States’ Minister, Mr. 
Motley, who made in reply a very finished little speech, a speech 


‘through all time. 





of finished sentences and sharply cut thoughts, of a type rather 
out of date, such as we do not very often now hear. ‘ That 
fortunate as well as most generous of men,” he said, of Mr. 
Peabody, ‘has discovered a secret for which misers might 
sigh in vain—the art of keeping a great fortune for himself 
For I have often thought, in this con- 
nection, of that famous epitaph inscribed on the monument 
of an old Earl of Devonshire, commonly called the Good 
Earl of Devonshire, ‘What I spent I had; what I saved I lost; 
what I gave away remains with me.’” Mr. Motley paid a high 
compliment to the statue as a work of art and as a likeness, and 
congratulated us that ‘* generations after generations yet unborn,— 
that long but I fear never-ending procession of London's poor,— 
will be about as familiar, in the future, with the face and features 
of their great benefactor as are those of us who have enjoyed his 
friendship in life.” Mr. Story, the sculptor of the statue, when 
called upon for a speech, was still terser, though he could hardly be 
more to the point than Mr. Motley. He pointed to the statue, 
saying, ‘‘ That is my speech.” But Mr. Story can speak in 
language almost as well as he speaks in stone,—but in both alike 
it is perhaps only in the language of art —verse and sculpture. 


A frightful story of cruelty to a nun, which has greatly ex- 
cited the people and produced serious disturbances, comes from 
Cracow. It was discovered that a nun, Barbara Ubryk, had 
been confined for twenty-one years under circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty. The Bishop of the diocese appears to have 
acted in a very fine spirit. He received notice of the case —of 
which he knew nothing—through an anonymous letter. A judge 
was sent to visit the convent, and found ina cell seven paces 
long by six wide an entirely naked, half-insane woman, who folded 
her hands and said, ‘‘Ilam hungry, have pity on me; give me 
meat, and I will be obedient!” ‘There was no chair, no bed, no 
stove, no table in the cell, which was full of filth, and contained, 
besides, only a dish with rotten potatoes. The judge immedi- 
ately sent for Bishop Galecki, who was greatly moved, and 
vehemently denounced the nuns in the severest language, and on 
their excusing themselves, said, ‘Away out of my sight, you 
who disgrace religion!” He suspended the father confessor and 
the superior of the convent—a lady of noble Polish birth. The 
nun, when asked why she had been imprisoned, replied, gesti- 
culating wildly, ‘‘I have broken the vow of chastity; but,” she 
added, pointing, in great excitement to the other sisters, ** they 
are not angels!” ‘The physician of the convent had never heard 
of this poor wretch, though he had been seven years the medical 
adviser. It is said that the Bishop means to dissolve the convent. 
We have no doubt that the history of corporate religious life does 
produce more sins of cruelty than the history of any other kind 
of corporate life at all,—and all vivid corporate life, that of our 
own ‘T'rades’ Unions, for instance, is apt to be very cruel in 
punishing any offence against the order; and not the less, but 
the more, if those who punish are conscious of any similar guilt 
themselves. 


Dr. Irons, of Brompton, has suddenly gone in warmly in 
defence of the so-called Athanasian Creed, in the columns of the 
Morning Post. He might employ his time better,—if he really 
wishes to defend scientific theology of any kind from the general 
discredit into which it is falling in these latter days, when, 
as the Pall Mall Gazette very justly remarks, the distinctions 
about which men fought, and on which empires often de- 
pended, sixteen centuries ago, are becoming every day more 
and more unsubstantial and inapprehensible. The Athanasian 
Creed, which is bad manners, bad morals, and bad theology 
all in one, is hardly worth attacking now,—but even the Nicene 
Creed, which seems to us as profound as it is subtle, is losing its 
hold on the intellects of men; indeed, ethics and all purely 
psychological science seem drifting to the same fate. For the 
time, science is passing into a region of distinctions so complete, 
so easily tested, and so full of immediate and impressive results, 
that all the sciences which deal with deeper and less apprehensible 
conceptions are losing way relatively. But after all, the tendency 
of a generation or two in Western Europe is no standard of Truth. 
The nineteenth century is doing much to raise the circumstances 
of man, but can it compare for a moment with the fourth century 
in its influence on man himself ? 


Lady Duff Gordon, perhaps the one Englishwoman who has 
ever understood the Egyptian Fellaheen, the enslaved Arab that 
is, has died in Egypt. Her letters are as good as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s, and far fuller of human sympathy. 


Convsols were on Friday evening 934 to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW VOLUNTARY CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury has confessed that his hope 
for the new Voluntary Church in Ireland is founded 
mainly upon the fact that its reign will be inaugurated and its 
work begun by men trained under the “nobler, higher, and 
far better system ”’ of an Established Church ; and secondarily, 
on the million or so sterling which the efforts of Episcopal 
and Tory eloquence has saved from the wreck, over and above 
the life interests. His Grace would have despaired of the 
Church had it been started by Voluntaryists; and he would 
hardly even have despaired of it,—for you cannot despair of 
that of which you have never entertained a hope,—if it had at 
once been started by Voluntaryists, and started by poor Volun- 
taryists, Voluntaryists who had no great fund at their back. 
Evidently Dr. Tait,—whose many great gifts, strong, almost 
shockingly strong, good sense, and largeness of sympathy 
we sincerely admire, indeed, we believe that England could 
hardly have a better Primate for the crisis,—has a little 
quarrel with St. Paul for stating that God has chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and the 
base things of the world, and the things which are not, to 
bring to nought the things which are. His own teaching is 
quite the other way,—that God has chosen the rich things of 
the world, and the honourable things, and the things which 
are in much repute, to bring to nought “ the things which are 
not,’—7.¢., the things which, being nought already, do not 
want much bringing to nought. Such is the Archbishop's 
view, and we will leave him to settle the matter for himself 
with St. Paul, having only quoted him on this occasion for the 
sake of the additional motive which his opinion gives to the 
new Voluntary Church now started in Ireland, to set a striking 
and honourable example to all other Voluntary Churches, by 
the energy, the method, and the disinterestedness of their 
proceedings. We read, for instance, in the papers of this 
week, that the Wesleyan Methodists have just raised a jubilee 
fund of about £180,000 for the further prosecution of their 
operations. Will the new Voluntary Church be able to do as 
much when it celebrates its jubilee,—started, as it has been, by 
those who have been trained on a system of which no one abso- 
lutely despairs, not even the Voluntaryists themselves, and which 
the Archbishop thinks so infinitely nobler? We earnestly trust 
it may be able to do that, and much more than that; but if 
so, the disestablished and disendowed clergy and laity must 
put their shoulder to the wheel at once, and organize a system 
with a certain amount of vitality and force in it before the 1st 
January, 1871. The Church body which is to enter into pos- 
session of all the rescued property, and to regulate the condi- 
tions, ecclesiastical and theological, of this ‘Church of the 
future,” must be in working order by that time, and ready to 
infuse something of enthusiasm into the work. Let us hope 
that we shall see in that Church body all the energy and 
popular zeal of Wesleyanism, grafted on the tolerance and 
breadth of the “nobler, higher, and far better system ” of that 
quarry whence it was chopped. 

But if this is to happen so,—as we earnestly hope it may,—the 
first step must be to establish a cordial understanding between 
the laity and the clergy of the new Church, and we regret to see 
that there are already certain signs of divergence between the 
views of the clerical leaders at least, and of the main body of 
the Church, which, we need hardly say, we hope to see con- 
stituting in fact, as it does in name, the chief element in the 
new ‘Church body.’ If we are not mistaken, the clerical 
leaders wish to see the old Church Synods summoned for debate 
before any more popular body is consulted,—in other words, 
we suppose that the clergy should consult without the laity, 
before the laity are admitted into Conference. On the other 
hand, the popular wish is, very naturally, for the revival of 
the Conference which sat during the early part of the year, 
and which declined so bravely to take into consideration the 
possible success of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. In that Conference, 
bishops, clergy, laity, all met, we believe, on equal terms, the 
clergy and laity being elected as delegates by the various dis- 
tricts which sent them up. Of course, in such an assembly, 
the laity, though they were not represented in it at all in 
proportion to their absolute numbers, counted heavily. And 
naturally enough, they would desire to be taken into counsel 





ta 
ences what the clergy consider essential to the interests of 
their order,—for that is practically what synodical, as dis 
tinct from general conferences, really mean,—they wil] feel 
quite certain that a definite current of clerical prejudice wil] 
have been set up, against which they will not find it easy to 
contend. 

Indeed, on the decision now about to be taken will not im- 
probably hang the whole fate of the new Church ; for assured] 
unless the people be taken heartily into counsel, and be ne 
to understand that the Church will live or die by their enthu- 
siasm or their languor, unless, too, they clearly see that what 
they do will be ostensibly their doing, and that they will not 
be ignored as the doers of it, after they have done it,—we 
doubt whether there is virtue enough in any popular Church 
to put forth any substantial strength. For our own parts 
though we are not disposed to dispute that there is an abstract 
truth in the Archbishop’s preference of a clergy trained in an 
Establishment to a clergy trained under the Voluntary system 
we are very much inclined indeed to believe that it is a truth 
which had better be forgotten for awhile and left to demon- 
strate itself in the practical results, and not to be made the 
basis of the new system. Assuredly, if in their loyalty to 
the principle of the English Establishment, the clerical leaders 
insist on copying the Constitution, or what they may please 
to call the Constitution, for it is nearer a no-constitution 
of the Church they have left, minus the State influ. 
ence which is really at the root of it, they will necessarily 
be doomed to failure from the beginning. It is clearly 
impossible to follow it in the system of lay-patron- 
age, which has hitherto been far from common in Ire- 
land, and must now very soon cease. And as the Church 
body,—whatever that be,—will now assume the patronage: 
hitherto exercised by the Crown, and probably the patron- 
age of the Bishops and Chapters also, it will be a matter of 
the very first moment to the new Church how that Chureh 
body is to be constituted. 

For our own parts, we are disposed to think that the Con- 
stituent Assembly of the new Church should certainly be,— 
and should not only certainly, but confessedly, be,—should 
publicly and rather emphatically be declared to be,—an assem- 
bly like the recent Conference, in which prelates, clergy, and 
laity all meet on equal terms, with no more authority belong- 
ing to the higher ecclesiastics than their characters, their 
position, and their talents win for them. Any other decision 
will certainly be accepted by the laity as a sort of vote of 
want of confidence in them by the clergy, and especially by. 
the clerical leaders, and no more fatal mistake at starting 
could be made. If in the Constituent Assembly the laity are 
put upon a level with the clergy, and taken frankly into their 
counsels, then it may be or it may not be that they 
will be willing to consent to set up again the hierarchy 
in its separate estate, and to take the insignificant part 
of the laity in our National Church. If they do s0, 
it will at least be their own fault. But we are quite 
sure that if they do, the misfortane to the whole Church 
will be very great, and that it will be virtually passing a sen- 
tence of ecclesiastical death on the new institution. A Church 
which is to depend for all its growth and all its energy on 
somewhere about a hundred thousand heads of families, clearly 
cannot afford to let those hundred thousand heads of families 
regard themselves as of little use and no influence in the Church. 
Yet this must be the case unless the laity are to take a very 
different position indeed in the new Voluntary Church from 
what they take in our English National Church. 

The true policy for the new Church is to make the laity par- 
ticipate at once and on equal terms in all the most important 
deliberations, not merely administrative and financial, but 
also ritual, and even theological. We believe that a single 
Chamber, in which the bishops, and clergy, and laity might all 
sit together, would be found far more really efficient for this 
purpose, than the conventional constitution which makes 
the bishops into a separate deliberative assembly, and puts the 
clergy and laity into a single lower Chamber to consult 
together, the votes, however, being taken by tribes, as it were, 
i.e., the laity delivering one vote and the inferior clergy another. 
What is, above everything, wanted is as complete as possible a 
sense of wnity. Nothing will effect this so much as the 
presence of the bishop among the laity and clergy, where his 
leadership—if he is able to lead, and we all know that some, 
at least, of the Irish Bishops are anyhow able enough to lead,— 
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add to the spirit and the responsibility, as well as to the 
vity of the debates, and make the various speakers feel the 
momentous character of their words and actions. In starting 
a church of this kind everything should be postponed to Ji/e. 
With life, all is possible ; without life, nothing is possible ; 
and the danger in this case is undoubtedly a want of life. 
We believe there would be more animation, more dignity, more 
strength of organization of the popular element in the new 
Church, if the laity be associated frankly in the highest duties 
with the clerical leaders, than if it is left to grope its way 
through questions half novel to it, and, from novelty and 
want of study, half uninteresting to it, without the help of 
the abler ecclesiastics, and without the stimulus of seeing 
at one glance the effect likely to be produced by any deci- 
sion on the whole mind of the Church. All experience has 
shown that two Houses tend to come into collision. Even 
in the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury we have seen 
often enough lately how wide has been the divergence between 
the bishops and the Lower House on matters of the most 
theoretical and apparently remote interest. Mix the laity 
freely with the Lower House, and on many classes of questions 
that divergence might be only exaggerated,—though on a few, 
—questions of heresy, for instance,—it might possibly be 
lessened. If three Houses were created,—laity—clergy—pre- 
lates,—the dangers of collision would be vastly multiplied. 
But in the constitution of a new Church you cannot have a 
greater danger than this sort of dead-lock. It creates heart- 
burning, starts parties, diminishes enthusiasm, increases hesi- 
tation, dampseffort: Hence, we should say to the new Church, 
—‘take care not to begin by showing distrust of the laity, 
take care to welcome them heartily into all your delibera- 
tions, and to make them feel their responsibility and their 
equality. In the next place, open no unnecessary door to 
divisions and delays. Delays are death to a young Church 
that must live by its own efforts. Therefore look to strength, 
unity, popular force, above everything. If you do this, the 
advantages you have gained in that “higher, nobler, and much 
better system ”’ of which the Archbishop of Canterbury makes 
his boast, may all appear in time. If not, they may be trans- 
formed into disadvantages, and disadvantages so deadly as to 
falsify his words in the very outset of your great enterprize.’ 





MR. GLADSTONE AS CEMENT. 


Wy opinion is abroad, more especially among those Con- 
LA. servatives who still believe in Mr. Disraeli’s strategy, 
that the Irish Church Bill was the withe which bound the 
Liberals together, and that now the withe is cut the sticks 
will fall apart. The work the constituencies ordered has been 
done, and done completely ; personal idiosyncrasies will now 
again have free play, and the violent differences which must 
always exist in any Liberal party—Liberalism involving of 
necessity concessions to individualism—will reappear, and 
gradually reduce that army to a mob. We doubt the accuracy 
of that view very greatly, for two reasons, the first and least 
answerable of them being the national confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone. Heis the cement of the party, and not the Irish Church 
Bill. It was not the Bill which carried him into power, but 
he who carried the Bill by his much ridiculed fullness of speech 
into the convictions of average electors. So far from his 
“ery” having assisted Mr. Gladstone, as all Conservatives and 
many Liberals are still inclined to think, we believe that it 
was a serious obstacle in his way ; that the English and Scotch 
people would scarcely have accepted the cry so heartily from 
any other lips; that it was the profound confidence felt in Mr. 
Gladstone himself which, more than any argument, extinguished 
anti-Catholic feeling ; that had the dissolution been upon any 
great secular question, say, for instance, the Reform of the 
House of Lords, the Premier would have carried all the seats 
he did carry and Lancashire besides. The constituencies had, 
through the strange instinctive insight sometimes manifested 
by great masses of men, discerned not only that Mr. Gladstone 
was “ incorruptible,” a quality in 1is leaders dear to all man- 
kind; but that he would and coul! do the things he said he 
could do, that he was efficient in the highest degree, and 
their first order to their representatives was “ Vote with Mr. 
Gladstone.” It was almost with ardour that they punished 
the Cave, and the men of the Cave had not deserted Mr. 
Gladstone about a Church Bill, but on a Bill for the Reform of 
the House of Commons. It is scarcely too much to say that 
no Liberal who declined openly to consider Mr. Gladstone his 





leader saved his seat, while the few members of the Cave who 
were spared, as for instance Earl Grosvenor, were pardoned, | 


as was said at the time, on condition of “swallowing Glad- 
stone whole.” Nothing has occurred during this session to 
diminish this confidence, while very much has occurred to 
increase it. The British mind worships success, and Mr. 
Gladstone has succeeded—greatly succeeded, in spite of a 
resistance which was made manifest from the pulpit to 
every parish in the country. No machinery for diffuse 
ing interest that the wit of journalists has as yet devised 
approaches to the political sermon repeated in every parish 
of the kingdom. An audience does not sleep under that, 
or forget it when once out of church; but fights over 
it after its dinner or beer, and if not enlightened is at 
least awakened. It is clear to a great many very humble 
minds that Mr. Gladstone can do very big things not alto- 
gether financial; that he can “lead,” as we English say, with 
effect; and the tendency of the average Englishman, when 
not altogether hostile, is to follow the leader who leads well, 
to believe that if Moses will only go on, he will get out of the 
desert, and into sight, at all events, of the Promised Land. 
It was, as we all saw, the belief of the Conservative leaders, 
and must be, we think, also the conviction of any cool 
observer, that adissolution this year would have resulted in a 
majority for Mr. Gladstone such as no minister ever led, that 
the passive multitude which waits would have been with him 
as well as the multitude which advances. Oddly enough, too, 
the slight concessions made at the end have deepened instead 
of diminishing the impression of power. A few Liberals of 
the sterner sort may share the feeling so well expressed in 
the Daily News by the chairman of a Liberal society, may 
think that the Lords ought to have been overthrown and not 
conciliated; but to the mass of the electors the “transaction” 
which concluded the struggle showed business-power in a way 
which they understand, and a “ good-nature”’ which of all 
things they cordially appreciate. Not one per cent. of all 
Englishmen really /ke rigidity in business, 

The electors are inclined, if we do not mistake all symptoms, 
to make of Mr. Gladstone their ery, apart from his measures ; 
and while they do that, while they distinctly resent any deser- 
tion of their chief, he will be followed by their representatives, 
sulkily, if you will have it so, though victory does not make 
soldiers sulk, but, at all events, in silent obedience. Nothing 
except some immense divergence from the popular groove, 
some determination to throw himself athwart a popular 
instinct, could immediately weaken Mr. Gladstone's hold on 
those who appoint members, or make it safe for them, even if 
they wished, to hoist any standard he has not blessed. The 
Premier, no doubt, is on certain points, such as finance, quite 
capable of such a divergence, being always tempted on that 
matter,—as we saw in his proposal to tax Ragged schools,—to 
think that people can count and reason, and there are very 
possibly questions of foreign policy on which his popularity 
might disappear in a day,—though the notion that any foreign 
state could be safely insolent to Great Britain while Mr. 
Gladstone rules her shows a curious ignorance of character,— 
but what is the probable measure which is to cause a split ? 
The Land Bill? They must have great confidence in English 
conservatism who imagine that Mr. Gladstone, on a question 
which is one of economics as well as of policy, is at all likely 
to go farther than the majority of the electors, and more 
particularly of the tenant electors of the country, especially 
when he knows that from the moment the words are out of 
his mouth retrocession is impossible, except at the price of the 
reconquest of Ireland; that whatever he says they ought to 
have, that the Irish, and Scotch, and Welsh tenantry will have, 
if they have to fight for it. Our fear, we confess, is that he 
will not go far enough to make Irishmen conservative of the 
settlement, and, therefore, of the Parliamentary authority which 
has produced it. Or is it the Education Bill? We doubt 
whether it would be possible to devise a Bill so far-reaching 
and so stern that, once expounded as Mr. Gladstone expounds, 
the electors would not be enthusiastic for it, seeing clearly 
that it removed the greatest impediment in their- path 
to social success. Be it remembered, the great obstacle 
to education, the feeling of the middle-class, and espe- 
cially of the farmers, that their sons ought to be helped to 
education first, has been, in part at all events, removed by 
Mr. Forster’s great Bill, which meets them as it were at the 
very beginning of an otherwise justifiable growl. Or is ita 
Rating Reform, which will take the tax-gatherer away from the 
elector’s door to send him to the owner's? or what, in fact, is 
the measure which is to make the electors think that Mr. 
Gladstone, the leader whom they have chosen, is unworthy of 
their trust? It is the unexpected, they say, which always 
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arrives, and the unexpected may crush anybody; but of ex- 
pected things which is that which is to dissolve the strongest 
party organization formed since the Reform Bill ? 

We said there was a second reason for believing that the 
party would hold together, and it is this,—every measure of 
any importance will have to be carried by a struggle between 
the constituencies and the Lords, which will be severe enough, 
and interesting enough, to attract popular attention, and 
make desertions dangerous or impossible. It will not be 
a question of measures to be carried by a greater or 
less majority,—a matter of figures, about which consti- 
tuencies rarely get savage,—but of the measures themselves, 
and of the continued Premiership of the leader who 
proposes them. On that point the Liberal party is sure to be 
united, probably united in principle, certainly united by that 
dread of the constituencies, that extreme dread, let us even 
say, which was inspired by the incidents of the last election, 
and which always follows any great democratic change. The 
constituencies may reject proposals for themselves, but if they 
accept them, they certainly will not, with the struggle actually 
on, let their representatives flinch. That may be delegation 
instead of representation ; but then, if the Session teaches any - 
thing, it is that under Mr. Disraeli’s Bill the tendency towards 
delegation has enormously increased; that the new electors, 
unwilling or unable to study the details of politics, are disposed 
to content themselves with and to enforce a few very simple 
and very broad orders, one of which is that, “ till counter- 
manded,” Mr. Gladstone is to be followed. He, we repeat, is 
the cement of the Liberal party, a cement which, as the Carlton 
will find to its great disappointment, is stronger than any of 
the materials it binds. 


THE INDIAN DEBT. 


HERE is only one weak place in Indian finance. Despite 
the perpetual talk about “ deficits,” and the inartistic 

way in which successive Secretaries of State present the 
accounts,—they wi// go into useless details to show how 
thoroughly up they are in their subject, and treat us all to a 
sort of prophetic finance,—the Indian Empire pays its way 
very well indeed. Apart from public works of a remunerative 
or a temporary character, the Treasury has a surplus, which, 
by a few judicious reductions in military expenditure and the 
sale of permissions to sell tobacco on the French system, might 
easily be raised to £4,000,000 a year, or ten per cent. on the 
whole income, a position which, when the budgets of other 
Empires are considered, may be pronounced incomparably 
good. This revenue steadily increases, and nearly half of it 
being rental and another sixth extracted from the Chinese, 
it presses very slightly upon the bulk of the people, who, in 
fact, but for the salt tax, might be deseribed as exempt from 
any national charge. The opium revenue is just as safe, and, 
in our opinion, just as moral, as the English revenue from 
spirits, while the tariff is, as a whole, based upon the scientific 
principle of reduction to the lowest limit consistent with the 
absolute needs of the State. Its average is barely 74 per 
cent. Trade, as the Duke of Argyll showed in his speech of 
Friday week, steadily increases, and now needs nothing except 
the provision of new harbours, a duty neglected in India, and 
a gradual increase in the means of communication, a duty 
thoroughly understood. The danger of insurrection, the only 
serious one, is not so great as the danger of war in Europe, 
while the financial management of the India Office, if not very 
brilliant or impressive, has at least this one recommendation. 
It is as honest as it is possible for management to be. The 
public creditor is never “done,” and, if possible, never injured. 
The Duke of Argyll mentioned a fact in his speech which ought 
to speak volumes to European investors. On one railway, and 
only one, the Mutlah, the working expenses have exceeded the 
receipts, and the Government had therefore under its contract 
a right to deduct the differences from the interest guaranteed. 
The India House, however, aware that the great majority of 
investors regarded the guarantee as absolute, continued to pay 
the full amount, preferring the credit of the State to any petty 
reduction in its expenditure. With a rising revenue, a light 





taxation, and a conspicuously honest Treasury, a Treasury | 
which on doubtful points decides against itself, it is no wonder | 
that the credit of India should stand high, second, indeed, | 
to only one among the great Governments of the world. | 

There is a weak point, nevertheless, in Indian finance, and 
that is the absence, the total absence, we may say, of any 
regular attempt to reduce the perpetually growing Debt. | 





That debt, we admit, is light, only two years’ income, lighter | 


than that of any first-class State, with the exception perhaps 
of Prussia ; and its interest, though heavy, is not a tithe of 
the entire revenue, while that of Great Britain has repeatedly 
been half, and that of Russia probably quite a fourth, of the. 
national receipts. So well has the Military Department been 
managed, that a hundred years of nearly continuous war haye 
not yet created a debt of a hundred millions. Still the debt 
grows, and is going to grow, and, in all probability, to grow 
very fast indeed. A great deal of work is to be commenced, 
which will, no doubt, all pay, but which will tend to swell the 
amount in the Great Book of the Indian Empire. We are 
raising some trumpery loan, now by tender, and again in open 
market, almost every year, works of irrigation are to be ex- 
tended, and in addition, the Government is about to commence 
the construction of State Railways upon an enormous scale, 
Some eighty millions sterling are to be gradually raised in 
profound peace upon the credit of the State, for railways to 
be designed rather on military than commercial considera- 
tions. Against the policy which has dictated the resolve 
to commence that immense experiment, we have not a word 
tosay. The State in all countries, England included, ought, 
in our judgment, to be sole owner of every undertaking 
involving a monopoly of transport ; and in India, the State, 
being absolute, is specially bound to see that its subjects are 
not taxed for private advantage. Every sixpence paid to the 
shareholders over the guarantee is, in fact, a tax levied on the 
people for the shareholders’ benefit, a tax which, if the State 
built the Railways, might be saved, either by reductions in 
rates of transport, or by reductions in other taxes, rendered 
needless by railway receipts. That the State will also 
save in the rate of interest is probable, though the Duke 
is a little too sanguine; that it will save in cost of 
construction is almost certain; and that it will work the 
railway so as to produce greater advantages to the mass of 
the people, is beyond a question. Moreover, if, as we hope, 
and see some reason to believe, the new and immense con- 
structing department which has still to be created is 
organized on military principles, as a branch of the Engineers, 
and retained under strict discipline, the State will be able to 
give a guarantee for the treatment of its people as workmen, 
as travellers, and as customers such as no company in India, 
however well managed, can possibly secure. But the 
change, however beneficial, will, nevertheless, involve a 
great and an immediate increase to the debt, and ought 
therefore in common prudence to involve a scheme for its 
gradual reduction. 

We are liable to be deceived in this matter by 
the idea that railways being reproductive any amount 
of debt may safely be incurred in constructing them, and 
if India were ours in the sense that Middlesex is ours, 
that defence would be complete. But it must not be forgotten 
that India is liable to insurrection, and that during insur- 
rection the interest of the Railway Debt must be as mere a 
dead-weight as if it were the interest on an old war loan. 
With India to subdue again, the steady provision of, say, a 
million a month in England for interest alone, will be no 
trivial burden. That is no argument in favour of the old 
system of guarantees which involved precisely the same dan- 
gers, but it is an argument in favour of keeping the old debt, 
or rather the whole debt, down to the very lowest figure com- 
patible with the necessity for improvement. If we borrow, 
even for reproductive work, we ought to provide means for 
payment, and at present we do not provide them. We do 
not, as a system, even apply casual surpluses to the payment 
of debt, being embarrassed both by the necessity of keeping 
a cash reserve, and by the wonderful credit of the State 
itself. Commissioners for the Indian National Debt would 
have to be perpetually buying at a heavy premium, to 
pay back, in fact, some ten per cent. more than the 
State owes. No Sinking Fund, of course, is possible in 
India any more than in England, for although the 
Government is independent of the taxpayers, it does not like 
taxing, and would be sure on any great emergency to seize the 
fund, but we do not see why plans which have succeeded with 
many minor states should not be imitated by the Indian 
Exchequer. Why not use that one per cent. which we are to 
save, and the “tribute,” £640,000, which will fall to us in 
1874 by the extinction of the old Company’s Stock, and at 
least some proportion, say half, of any profits realized by the 
Railways in paying off the debt incurred to make them? It 
would, of course, be of no use to save up those sums, because 
that would be only to create a sinking fund over again; but 
if the State pledged itself from the first to payments by 
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« drawings,” it would keep that engagement, just as it keeps 
every other. It is by pledging State faith to terminable 
engagements that we most easily get rid of engagements other- 
wise interminable. The Life Annuity scheme, again, though 
it has accomplished so little in England, has not been a total 
failure, and with rates calculated on the theory of five 

r cent. interest, instead of three per cent., might be an 
unexpectedly splendid success. No new machinery is 
wanted for that experiment, for there are the offices, the 
clerks, the actuaries, everything except the revised tables, 
all ready to the financier’s hands. There is a prejudice, 
again, and a very just one, in England against paying off debt 
through terminable annuities; but then the Indian Treasury 
is not in the situation of the English Exchequer. It cannot 
buy its own bonds below par, nor has it constant surpluses, 
and must, if it pays off debt at all, do it by in some way sacri- 
ficing the present to the future. Our contention is, that such 
sacrifice is, in the peculiar situation of India, most expedient ; 
that any scheme, even if slightly wasteful, which pledges the 
national faith to pay off debt year by year, must, of necessity, 
be beneficial. In England such payments are made out of 
taxes which had much better be remitted. In India, where 
the great taxes are never remitted, they are made out of the 
margin of waste. If the surplus were ten millions, the 
Indian Government would spend it all, and some at least of it 
very uselessly. 





THE HEROIC REMEDIES FOR CHANNEL SEA- 
SICKNESS. 


he TYLER has presented to the Board of Trade 

a very scientific and decidedly amusing Report on the 
feasible and unfeasible modes of diminishing or removing 
the miseries of the Channel passage between England and 
France. It is “an undoubted fact,” remarks Captain 
Tyler, “that the great majority of these passengers suffer 
(short as is the sea passage) extreme discomfort from sea-sick- 
ness and want of shelter during bad weather. Not unfre- 
quently the traveller from India or from America finds 
the British Channel the most unpleasant part of his journey, 
and he sometimes looks forward with more anxiety to the 
state of the Channel than to the heat of the Red Sea, or 
the passage of the Atlantic, selecting, in the case of America, 
a French or an English vessel in order to avoid the Channel 
crossing, according to the country he desires to reach, rather 
than from any other consideration.”” The Captain’s English 
is hardly his strongest point, but what he obscurely shadows 
forth in this last involution of phrases is, that American 
travellers think so much of the disagreeables of the ordinary pas- 
sage in our ordinary passage boats between France and England, 
that if they are going to France, they select a French vessel 
to avoid the passage of the Straits, and if to England, they 
select an English vessel for the same purpose, even though 
they might be able to gain time by taking either country en route 
to the other. Captain Tyler further assures us, on the testi- 
mony of Captain Boxer, that ont of the 365 days, there are 
usually 29 days—making up, say, about a month in all—*“ of 
gales and storms, with heavy seas,”—7.c., of passages prostrat- 
ing and dangerous at once ;—102 days,—making up in ail 
three months and eleven days,—“ of good round sea and 
breezes,”"—i.e., of passages in which every passenger on board 
is fearfully sea-sick, and erroneously believes himself in imminent 
peril, reproaching himself bitterly in his intervals of anguish 
with having paid so heavy a price for either gain or pleasure ; 
—144 days,—making up nearly five months in all,—* of 
moderate sea and breezes,”—7.¢c., weather when about half the 
passengers are ill and the other half puffed up with that 
very mysterious kind of spiritual pride felt by those who can 
call ostentatiously for ham and eggs and porter, while even their 
“own flesh and blood” are thrilling with an additional shudder as 
the steward passes with his trays of bilious-looking food to the 
insolently hearty and hungry men who have just been shrug- 
ging shoulders at their brethren’s misery ; finally, there are 
90 days,—making up just three months in all,—“of calm 
weather,”—7.e., weather when strong people are quite well, 
sensitive people have only headaches, and only the selectest 
few are really ill with the passage. But think of what this 
means ;—upwards of four months in ail in the year when 
almost all the passengers are ill with the most overwhelm- 
ing of all miserable sensations, and five months more when 
half the world succumbs to a still profounder suffering, 
equally compounded of physical and moral misery,—nausea 
and humiliation at the arrogant superiority of their brethren. 





This is indeed a fearful picture of Captain Boxer’s. No 
wonder that Captain Tyler sets himself to examine the 
remedy with some of the enthusiasm of a philanthropist, as 
well as the precision of a man of science. 

The remedies proposed may be divided into the heroic and 
the unheroic,—all of which Captain Tyler details ; though with 
the sobriety of a practical Englishman he dwells only on the un- 
heroic, and merely introduces the heroic, with the distant polite- 
ness of a sort of master of the ceremonies, to the Board of 
Trade, bowing them off almost as soon as he has mentioned 
their names and titles. Still, to us the heroic remedies are 
not without their interest. The first, of course, is that pro- 
posed Tunnel under the Channel through the grey chalk, dis- 
cussed by us a few weeks ago, which Captain Tyler treats 
with a certain limited degree of even scientific respect, though 
he brings to our notice that the friends of this unholy sugges- 
tion for undermining our insular society are divided among 
themselves, Mr. Remington,—who goes in for the tunnel, abjur- 
ing the grey chalk, which he expects to find rent by dangerous 
fissures likely to let in the sea from above, and preferring 
“to work in the Wealden formation,” for which purpose 
he selects the line from Dungeness to Cape Gris Nez. If 
the friends of the tunnel are divided among themselves, there 
seems reason to hope that English society will not be riven to 
its centre by this anarchic suggestion for an insincere evasion 
of the insular character of our nationality. But as we have 
referred to the dangers of this wild scheme so recently, and as 
Captain Tyler entirely ignores its moral aspects, we will go 
on to the other remedies which may be called heroic. 

There are two schemes for bridging the Channel, which are 
liable, of course, to all the moral objections to the burrowing 
scheme for turning England into a peninsula, except the 
latter’s evasive and benighted character. A bridge or an 
aqueduct is at least candid. It openly destroys our insula- 
tion. It avows to all the world that England is not properly 
an island. Even the navigators of those Roman ships which, 
as Mrs. Markham says, sailed round Great Britain, and “ so 
proved it to be an island,” would hardly have admitted the 
inference if at one point of the voyage they had been obliged 
to steer their vessels under the arches of a bridge or aqueduct. 
You would never say that two posts connected by a cross-bar 
are insulated from each other merely because you can duck 
under the cross bar, and so pass between them. Our moral 
insularity would vanish with the bridge or aqueduct even 
more certainly and avowedly than with the tunnel,—still, all 
would be open and above-board, and there would at least be 
the advantage that if you could cross safely at all, you would 
get a breezy journey in the face of day, and not skulk under 
the sea, with a doubtful ventilation provided by narrow 
driftways. Still, it is satisfactory to learn that Captain Tyler 
does not believe in the feasibility either of M. Boutet’s 
bridge of some 50 half-mile arches, or of Mr. Charles Boyd’s 
marine aqueduct, to be supported by iron girders, attached 
to “190 towers, 500 feet apart, and 500 feet above the sea.” 
Both these schemes would be attempts to put a hook 
into the jaws of Leviathan, which the learned and by no 
means unenterprising Captain Tyler evidently thinks would 
only end by Leviathan breaking off the hook and carrying it 
away in his jaws. When even Waterloo Bridge is said to be 
failing, the attempt to erect fifty half-mile arches on supports 
planted in the stormy Straits of Dover, and still more, to erect 
190 towers within the same distance, that would stand all the 
shocks of the tempests, does, no doubt, sound like the veriest 
rashness of mechanical art. The Tower of Babel was cer- 
tainly, theoretically, a more ignorant attempt, but the archi- 
tects of that Tower would probably have thought their scheme 
modest in comparison with that of M. Boutet or Mr. Charles 
Boyd. At all events, we have the authority of Captain Tyler 
for saying that there does not seem to be any feasibility in 
a bridge scheme. 

In the next degree to these truly heroic remedies for sea- 
sickness comes the proposal of Mr. Fowler, which we may call 
of a mock-heroic character. Without providing any real 
terra firma mode of crossing the Channel, it provides 
one that is to look as much like it as possible. Mr. 
Fowler proposes only to spend two millions sterling, where 
the tunnel-men and the bridge-men do not pretend 
to believe that they can effect anything at all under thirty 
millions, and probably not much on that. But then what 
does Mr. Fowler propose to give us for our two millions ? 
Only the privilege of being sea-sick in a railway carriage, if 
we prefer it, instead of being sea-sick on a deck. He pro- 
poses to build a few ferry steamers, 450 feet long, with 57 
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feet of beam, “propelled by disconnected engines of 1,500- 
horse power,” andto carry the train at Dover (or at Audrecelles, 
the place on the French coast favoured by Mr. Fowler) bodily 
on to these steamers by a “ hydraulic apparatus,” and further 
to permit the passengers to have their choice between their 
places in the railway carriages when thus removed on deck, 
and in the splendid saloons of the big ferry boats themselves. 
Mr. Fowler suggests that a ferry-boat 450 feet long, with 57 
feet of beam, will not rock or pitch much, and apparently 
thinks that if they do pitch a little, the privilege of the alter- 
native whether you will be sea-sick in the railway carriage or 
in the saloons of the ferry-boat, will be consoling. We can- 
not say we entirely realize the benefits of his evidently 
generous-minded scheme. We well remember that passengers 
by the Great Eastern in one of her first voyages were bitterly 
disappointed by finding that sea-sickness in the storms was 
almost as universal as if they had been in a Cunard packet. 
If so, 450 feet by a beam of 57 feet would not be any 
thing of a security against sea-sickness in the chopping 
sea of a Channel passage; and as for the rest of the 
privileges offered by Mr. Fowler’s scheme, we hardly appre- 
ciate them at all. It is, no doubt, a proud thing to be 
removed, while sitting quietly in a train, by a hydraulic 
apparatus, train and all, intoa giant ferry-boat ; but the pride 
and pleasure of putting so many scientific expedients into 
requisition would soon be exhausted, and we should be very 
quickly asking ourselves if that very minute walk from the 
train to the vessel in Dover harbour was, after all, worth the 
effort to avoid, whether it was not a rather pleasant break in 
the journey, and desirable opportunity for stretching one’s legs, 
than otherwise. As for the inestimable privilege of selecting 
between nausea in your railway carriage, when stowed away 
on the deck of a ferry-boat, and nausea immediately on the 
said deck itself, or in one of the saloons opening off the said 
deck, we do not feel that it would be worth buying even at 
the cheapest rate. Mr. Fowler seems, to us, to have accumu- 
lated a great deal of ingenuity on the removal of imaginary 
grievances, and on the bestowal of still more imaginary 
privileges. 

Finally, comes Captain Tyler’s very modest recommendation, 
—neither heroic nor mock-heroic, but practical,—to make no 
particular change except for the purpose of insuring the 
passage of the Channel at all hours, not depending on the 
tide. He proposes in effect to improve the piers at Boulogne 
and at Dover, so as to prevent the accumulation of any “bar” 
about either harbour,—at Dover we do not understand that 
there is any bar at present, but there is insufficient room in 
Dover Harbour for all the ships that often want to come 
into it,—and then to leave things pretty much as they are, 
sea-sickness and all. It would, no doubt, be a great advantage 
not to have the constantly shifting ‘tidal trains,” the time- 
changes in which are so exceedingly inconvenient, and it would 
be areal boon if we had no fears as to getting into harbour after 
all, in case the right tide happened to have been missed through 
delay or bad weather. There is no anguish greater than 
getting in sight of port in that miserable condition into which 
nausea throws you, and then hearing the captain say he must 
‘put about” and cruise for another two hours or so till the 
tide serves to get in. Those hours are amongst the purgatorial 
trials of life, with the firm cliffs close at hand, but like the 
fruits which approached the lips of Tantalus, not to be sealed by 
you, while every other second your head measures, by a sudden 
swim it gives, the sudden sink of the ship, which, again, changes 
back, with a terrible yieldingness, into the upward movement. 
A man who has nerved his will for two hours of that sort of 
thing, and finds himself suddenly condemned to four or five 
hours, can only succumb. Te has not laid in a sufficient 
stock of volition to bear such ablow asthat. If Captain Tyler 
will deliver us from these aggravated assaults of fortune, and 
discountenance,—as, on the whole, he does,—the meditated 
treason against our insular constitution, he will deserve our 
warmest thanks. After all, fearful as nausea is, we must 
remember that England contains 30,000,000 of souls, to all 
of whom, every day in the year, her insular position is a great 
inheritance. ‘To sacrifice this for the three hundred thousand, 
or say even the half-million, of passengers per annum, each of 
whom feels the inconvenience of the insularity for only about 
four or six hours (counting the passages both to and fro) in 
the year, while he reaps the advantage of it for all the other 
363 days, and for at least forty-two out of the forty-eight 
hours of the remaining two days, would be the very insolence 


of moral wastefulness, which no one, surely, who ponders it | 


properly, will venture to recommend, 





DON CARLOS IN SPAIN. 


F Don Carlos were an able man, which he is said not to be 

he would have a very fair chance of the throne of Spain, 
Even as it is, if he has any one near him with a head, his 
prospects are, we fancy, less desperate than some of our con- 
temporaries, misled by reminiscences of the Legion days, are 
inclined to assume. That he will win is improbable, but it js 
improbable rather because he is Bourbon, and Bourbons never 
win anything, than for any reason more defensible by argument, 
All the facts reported suggest that the conspiracy has the 
favour of the Emperor of the French, that it is widespread, 
and that it has more or less support within the Army. The 
French political police is, in its way, an effective body, and if 
the Pretender’s expedition had been regarded with dislike at 
the Tuileries, the Pretender himself would never have issued 
manifestos in Paris or traversed France from Paris to Navarre 
in safety, nor would it have been possible to negotiate bonds 
bearing his signature. That Napoleon should favour a 
Bourbon may seem improbable; but the Emperor greatly desires 
an ally in Spain who, in the event of war, could protect his 
southern frontier, and has, throughout his career, expressed a 
sentimental liking for legitimacy, his notion apparently being 
that the choice for nations is between the hereditary prince 
and the Elect of the entire people. Besides, the Republican 
movement gains ground in Spain, and a Republican movement, 
if it succeeded even for a day, would make the Emperor's 
position in Paris almost unendurably difficult. The ery of 
‘« Liberty as in Spain !” would be worse than that of “ Liberty 
as in Austria!” His overt support would, no doubt, injure 
Don Carlos, but his secret support would greatly increase the 
Spanish Pretender’s means of obtaining both money and arms. 
Then risings are expected in places very widely apart, there 
are rumours of military pronunciamentos ; a whole group of 
Generals are avowedly distrusted at Madrid, and have been 
sent to the Canaries, placed under surveillance, or ordered to 
their country houses ; part of the Army is notoriously discon- 
tented ; and shameful promises of reward have been made in the 
Regent’s name to the regiments in La Mancha if they will but 
remain faithful. Moreover, though Prim has avoided the words 
“ state of siege,” he has virtually thrown it over the whole 
country by reviving the cruel law of 1821 against insurrection, a 
law which virtually enables any general in command to shoot 
anybody he likes, and one which Prim, coquetting as he always 
is with the Republicans, would not have revived unless 
doubtful of the security of the new régime. Then the Legi- 
timists have still fanatic adherents in several provinces, 
notably Biscay, Navarre, and Aragon. They are favoured by 
the 120,000 priests, who are just now in a fury of excitement 
at the appointment of a sworn enemy to the Ministry of 
Grace and Justice ; the propertied classes are ready, especially 
in Andalusia, to welcome any ruler who promises a return to 
the old security now menaced by agrarian outrages worse than 
those of Tipperary ; the fierce Catalans are promised complete 
and permanent protection to native industry, a protection they 
consider assailed by Figuerola’s decrees and proposals ; and 
finally, large bids, which may yet become larger, have been 
offered for popular support. Parisians laughed at the Pre- 
tender’s manifesto, but there was cleverness it it, nevertheless, 
an offer of protection to Catalonia, of “unity in the faith” to 
the priests and superstitious, of the “Biscayan liberties” to 
each province of Spain,—a concession of enormous importance 
to the provincial feeling,—and of the droit de travail to the 
poor, who can obtain no work. Had the Pretender gone one 
|step further, and promised the land, he would, we firmly 
| believe, have ridden into Madrid a Legitimist Dictator; and 
although this was beyond him, and he appeals to the landed 
classes instead of the peasantry, he has still promised enough 
| to secure him a large amount of support, irregular and inefti- 
‘cient support, no doubt, as against the army, but valuable 
| should he achieve even a minute success in the field. 

It is not, however, the support he receives which makes 
Don Carlos the formidable Pretender the Regent clearly con- 
siders him to be, so much as the want of enthusiasm in those 
opposed to him. In declaring for a monarchy the Trium- 
virate broke their strongest weapon, and deprived themselves 
of their own best argument for existence. If Doiia Isabella 
is impossible, and the throne must yet be filled, and the 
Catholic branch of the Royal caste unanimously rejects so un- 
inviting a gift, who is so natural a monarch as the one Prince 
whose title of birth cannot be disputed, who is willing to 
reign, and who is just as likely to be a passive instrument in 
| the hands of his Ministers as any other King? What interest 
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have Republicans in fighting Don Carlos? Their idea, which 
might have infused new life and vigour into the people, has been 
set aside, there is to be a monarch of some kind, and what does 
jit matter to them what his family name may be? A Bourbon 
can be expelled like another when the time comes, perhaps 
even more easily than another, because he will not be an able 
man. The objection to Divine Right in the abstract, so keenly 
felt both in England and France, scarcely affects Spanish 
Republicans, who think the natural alternatives are divine 
right and the sovereignty of the people; while average 
Spaniards would rather prefer that a monarch, if they are to 
have one, should be connected with the history of their 
greater time. Or why should the Army prefer another king 
to Don Carlos? A great General, or a great statesman, or a 
great popular leader, might have excited some enthusiasm ; 
but if the soldiers are to obey a mere King, why not this one, 
who has at least history behind him, as well as another ? 
Honours from him would at least be more respected in 
Europe than honours from Marshal Serrano, who, we are 
told, but scarcely believe, even affects to grant the Golden 
Fleece, as ad interim successor of the sovereigns of Spain ? 
A king can promote as well as a regent, and as the Regent 
has been unable to promote everybody, those who have been 
overlooked may think a new chance not unpleasing. And, 
lastly, why should the citizen section of the population be 
enthusiastic against Don Carlos? He is no more Isabellino 
than Prim, being, in fact, pledged by his assumed right to 
permanent enmity with the usurping branch of his House. 
The Government has done nothing to earn any particular 
gratitude, or excite any particular respect among respectable 
people. The old flight of official locusts has been allowed 
to settle down again upon everything. The taxes, with one ex- 
ception, are as heavy as ever, while the Treasury is much more 
empty, and the creditor rather less secure. Cuba has not been re- 
covered, or Spain raised in any way higher in the scale of nations, 
or the national pride gratified by any kind of concession, or any 
form of admiration from the rest of the world. Religious 
liberty, indeed, has been secured, a Protestant having, for 
example, been publicly buried in Madrid, with the Protestant 
service; but religious liberty, as contradistinguished from 
tolerance, is an enthusiasm only with a few, and tolerance the 
Bourbon could grant without breaking with the Church. 

As we have said, we have no faith in the Pretender’s success, 
for Bourbons do not succeed, and in all probability the Army 
will remain faithful enough, that is, expectant enough, to put 
down any rising in which itself takes no part. But the facts 
that it is on the Army alone that the Regency relies ; that it is 
necessary to promise that Army fresh rewards ; that disaffection 
is known to be so general as to call for terrorist laws, are sufli- 
cient proofs that the Revolution in Spain has, as yet, missed 
its aim; that no government has yet been established in any 
sincere sense of that word. The country is rid of Queen 
Isabella, and that is all. Nothing has really been changed 
except the personnel of the Administration, and that not very 
much for the better. The Regent is, for a man, a better 
character than the Queen was, for a woman; but he does not 
govern one whit more effectively, the main difference being 
that he is not in the hands of priests. As to his Ministers, 
he has not yet succeeded in securing one first-class man, unless 
we count Rivero, who rules Madrid with something of energy 
and purpose, but shows both mainly in his readiness to 
resort to force. General Prim is no wiser than O‘Donnel, 
and much less successful. The Minister of the Interior 
cannot put down agrarian crime, the late Minister of 
Finance did nothing but add to the debt, the new Minister 
Ardenaz is, we are told, a good accountant, with protec- 
tionist proclivities. No really strong man has turned up, or 
seems likely to turn up, while the most creditable act of 
- Serrano’s life, his refusal to receive a salary as Regent, 
forbids him to assume the external state which might have 
charmed the populace. All that is, is and seems to be 
temporary, while the cause which, next to the contempt 
for the Queen, produced the recent movement, viz., the 
discontent of Spaniards with a government which neither 
satisfied their pride, nor administered their affairs, nor re- 
lieved their miseries, remains as active as ever. As usual, 
the strength of provincial institutions in Spain and the 
habitual dependence on the Army may enable the Govern- 
ment to drag on with a bankrupt treasury and insurrection 
in every province; but a ehange must come, and it is 
difficult to doubt that even if Don Carlos were temporarily 
successful, the change would be of the Republican kind. 
Spain is federal by her history, and by the compulsion of her 


geographical circumstances, and the only party which can 
heartily satisfy the federal instinct must sooner or later win. 
An able ruler, clothed with the charm still latent in divine 
right—at least in countries where the population still be- 
lieves in the divine right of the priest—might arrest or 
divert the movement ; but with Serrano on the steps of the 
throne, or Don Carlos on it, it is the Republican idea which 
alone is gaining ground in Spain. 


THE EXPENSES OF TRAVEL. 

; gem is a general idea, not altogether without foundation, 

that it is just as cheap to travel on the Continent as to make 
little tours in Wales, or Yorkshire, or Derbyshire. Now, un- 
doubtedly there are modes of managing this, but it is a great 
delusion to suppose that you can travel great distances and live 
comfortably, at the same price at which you can travel small dis- 
tances and live equally coinfortably, however you may choose 
your locality. In general, we may lay it down as a sure rule that, 
the style of living being once clearly defined, the cost of a tour 
will depend (except, of course, in the case of the pedestrian) on 
the distance moved over by the traveller; or to throw it into a 
quasi-astronomical formula, if the cost of living be supposed con- 
stant, equal areas will be swept over by the traveller at equal 
expenses. In other words, if any one hopes to get to Switzerland 
and back, travelling in precisely the same sort of way, and living 
in precisely the same sort of way, in which he would make the 
tour of the Snowdon district in Wales, or the Dovedale and Peak 
districts in Derbyshire, or the Ingleborough and Bolton Abbey 
districts in Yorkshire, he will unquestionably be disappointed. 
If he wishes to yo to Switzerland at the same expense 
at which he will spend the same time in England, he 
must deny himself something material which in England 
he would allow himself,—travel second-class and stint him- 
self a little as to the nvmber of his meals,—or else move about 
much less in Switzerland when he has got there, and so avail him- 
self of the very moderate pension prices open to those who will con- 
sent to stay in one hotel for a week. By any or all of these means, 
undoubtedly, it is possible to reduce travel on the Continent as 
low or even lower than the same length of travel within a single 
county, or one or two counties, in England; but it is only by 
measures of this kind that you can do so, and we need not say that 
a very considerable sacrifice of pleasure is involved to most people 
in this last and most efficient of economies,—the limiting yourself 
to a single hotel, at pension rates, for a week at a time. In the 
first place, directly you are en pension, you begin to fidget about 
inattention, and imagine yourself specially neglected, even if you 
are not, while not improbably you will be postponed to the more 
profitable travellers who are paying the full rates. ‘Then the mere 
knowledge that you have agreed to stay a week will make you 
desire intensely to get on to some other station, and also render 
you more than usually critical of your fellow-prisoners in the pen- 
sion. Finally, the pension system is scarcely ever in full force 
except at stations where the breed of regular tourists, and usually 
the stall-fed English tourists, most do congregate, and as a matter 
almost of course, therefore, you are sure to meet numbers of your 
own countrymen, and to be thrown into that state of mind from 
which, in travel, you chiefly wish to escape,—the habit of 
noting superficial faults of manner, speech, and dress,—with 
which you are quite familiar enough from your experience in 
the railway train which takes you up to business every morning, 
and which have none of the novelty or freshness that is the special 
delight even of foreign eccentricities. It will be impossible, too, even 
to delude yourself into the impression,—one of the chief enjoyments 
of travel, —that you are making a rather special discovery, peculiar 
to yourself, of an almost unrivalled nugget of beauty or sublimity, 
in which you have a sort of moral monopoly, if you are com- 
pelled to seek out one of the innumerable notable places where 
you can contract to be boarded and fed at seven francs a day, 
exclusive of wine. ‘The freedom of travel is entirely lost by the 
pension system; but we admit that on the Continent there are 
far more complete arrangements for living cheaply en pension in 
almost every locality of repute than there are in England. If the 
traveller is quite willing to limit himself to a month, and to spend 
that month thus,—say, a week in going and returning, and three 
weeks at three different centres in Switzerland,—for example, 
Lucerne, Grindelwald, Chamounix,—doubtless he can manage 
it much cheaper than he could a month spent in constant 
movement from inn to inn within a comparatively narrow 
area in England. For example, a man who will commit 





himself to return within the month can get one of Mr. Cook's 
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and back for £6 18s. 
a day in addition during his journey to and fro, which makes 
about ten guineas for the week spent in going out and home. He 
can spend the other three weeks en pension, for at the very most 


first-class tourist tickets, which take him to Berne and Geneva} is the objection that you do not see foreign manners and 
’ 


He will probably spend at least 10s. | costumes, and snow mountains, and glaciers, and all sorts of 


unfamiliar objects which rest the mind and renew its Spring ; 

Ss? 
but then, on the other hand, you have none of the mortifica- 
tion of going abroad to meet rather more Englishmen and 


£2 10s. a week, all incidental expenses included, unless he goes in} Englishwomen than you would meet at home, only that they 
for guides or mules, which are very expensive amusements indeed ; | are pretending to talk French or German and succeeding in 


and if he is economical and avoids all ‘“ incidental expenses,” he 
could do it for much less. But even this gives about £18 as the 
total cost of a month of travel arranged without any necessity for 
anxiety or care at all, and we very much doubt whether any man 
could go to and fro among the inns of Wales or Derbyshire for so 
little as that during the same period. In this case, the economy is 
obtained by living en pension; and we do not dispute that a man 
who was very careful indeed could manage the same thing without 
tying himself by the foot at two or three localities; but then he 
would have to be very careful indeed about his pour-Doires, and his 
Trinkgelds ; he must never get anything better than ordinaire at 
dinner, and choose the cheapest modes of conveyance,—the lake 
steamers, when possible,—for his little excursions; he must cavil 
at bills, avoid lunch and tea altogether, and sternly resist the 
attractions of photographs, or Swiss cottages, or chamois horns, or 
carved paper-knives, et hoc genus omne. We do not doubt that 
a man with a genius for finding cheap hotels,—he must remember 
that bad, third-rate hotels in a dear place are scldom cheap, —and 
cutting down his expenses to a minimum, might get a month in 
Switzerland (taking Mr. Cook’s second-class ticket, and living ex 
pension) for even £14. We did once know a travelling Irish 
student who managed to sleep in the train to avoid hotel expenses 
at night, and he travelled for something incredibly small ;—but 
then he came back so emaciated that his friends hardly knew 
him, and he had to take cod-liver oil for the next half-year. 
Moreover, to most men the necessity for this sort of close care 
would almost be more than a counterbalancing weight to the 
pleasure of the travel itself. On the other hand, a man who did 
not tie himself to pensions and who did engage guides, or a 
guide and a mule, whenever he wanted to see a glacier or an 
unfamiliar pass, would spend easily from thirty to forty pounds, 








—in proportion to the number of his special excursions with 
guides, and would not need to reproach himself for having been 
extravagant even then. And if instead of going for a month to | 
Switzerland, he went for a month to the Tyrol, his expenditure | 
would be still higher, because in that case he must necessarily pass 
over a considerably greater length of route in the same time. 
And directly you exceed the month you lose the advantage of the 
very considerable reduction which most of the Cook excursion 
tickets ensure,—(how Mr. Cook manages to give a return ticket 
first-class to Mayence available for a month at very nearly the 
same price as a single ticket obtained by the ordinary means has 
often been a puzzle to us), for only one of these, and that only pro- 
curable at a good deal higher rate, is extended to two months,— 
so that directly you really aim beyond the ordinary English 
holiday-makers, either in space or time, the expense of travel rises 
even in rate;—unless, indeed, time is so completely at your dis- 
posal that you can afford to travel very short distances every day, 
in which case, of course, you may make the cost per day almost as 











little above the cost of living per day as you choose. 

On the whole, we do not think it is easy to travel on the | 
Continent without cheeseparing expedients, even if you use, as you 
almost always may do, second-class carriages (except in Belgium, 
where they are crowded and uncomfortable), for so little, if you | 


| 





talking broken English, and that they are embarking ona very 
tremendous scale indeed in alpenstocks, and habitually walking 
up hills not at all more steep than Richmond Hill with those very 
ostentatious and inefficient white poles in their hands, and perhaps 
a guide apiece into the bargain. , 

Our general conclusion, then, is this,—that if you wish to 
travel without anxiety of any sort, you ought to allow about 
a pound a day a head, exclusive of the long railway journey ; 
—i.e., exclusive of all journeys but short daily excursions, 
and even then not to order expensive wines or take a mule 
and guide more than once a week or so,—though we quite 
admit that there are various means of reducing the expenses in 
Switzerland or any locality frequented by the fatted European 
tourist to a very much lower rate. But whether the cost at 
which you effect that reduction and the company in which you 
effect it, is not a full set-off against the stimulus of a foreign 
land and Alpine scenery, is a question that can only be settled by 
the traveller himself in furo couscientiz, where we will leave it to 
be by him determined. 





THE CALIFORNIAN FLYING SHIP. 

ILE idea of flying through the air has always been so enticing 

to men, from the first days of Athens downwards, that we do 

not wonder at any amount of excitement created by a successful 
model of a flying machine. Least of all do we wonder that 
the people of San Francisco were so excited at the sight of one 
that they fairly ‘‘ danced with delight.” They are not very well 
posted up in the study of scientific conditions, they are full of 
belief in the future, and they have an unacknowledged conviction 
that if the great problem of mechanics is ever solved, it will be by 
some one of American birth and brain. How should a slow-witted 
European ever achieve that last triumph in the art of getting-on 
quickly, though one did by some unintelligible accident, some mon- 
strous fluke, discover the first principles of the telegraphs ? Their 
enthusiasm is quite natural, but still we suspect their admiration 
for “ our gifted fellow-citizen, Mr. Frederic Marriott,”—is just a 
little premature. Of course, if he really does that which they 
believe he is going to do, constructs a carriage capable of carrying 
him through the air from San Francisco to New York in twenty- 
four hours, he will have a reputation like Watt’s or Fulton's, will 
have stamped his name into the history of the world. Sucha 
method of travelling, even if it proved useless, as it probably would 
prove useless, for the carriage of heavy goods, would revolutionize 
many of the existing conditions of life, would bring the people of 
the world, for example, into such immediate and swift contact, as 
to make of the human race one mighty family, living in a planet 
far too small for their enterprise. Nothing in the way of geography 
would be undiscoverable, nothing inaccessible, and even if the 
masses did not travel, as very likely they would not, still the cos- 
mopolitanism of cosmopolitans would be real, and not confined 
to a moderate knowledge of the three or four nations of 
Western Europe. If all races in all states of civilization 
were known as one or two are known, half the philosophies 


travel alone, as one pound a day,—i.c., if you have any great of the world would be so modified as to be almost irrecog- 
distance to travel over in the time. A party of two or three can, | nizable, for there is not one of those philosophies which is not in 


of course, manage it more easily at a pound a head than a single 
traveller, because many of the smaller expenses,—like fiacres or | 
guides,—do not increase with the number in the party. Even Mr. 
Cook, we see, with all his devices, estimates the cost of a month's 
tour to /taly at not less than a pound a head per day, and, of course, 
he includes none of the incidental expenses exclusive of travel and 
fare, like small purchases, without which very few travellers con- 
trive to get home again. We are disposed, therefore, to doubt 
very much whether half the pleasure can ordinarily be got at the 
same expense out of a Swiss or Italian journey limited to a few 
weeks, as might be got out of a riding or driving tour in some of 
the more picturesque English counties, where you can, without 
the smallest doubt, make a pound a head a day cover everything 
without the least difficulty (unless you order much wine or other- 
wise recherché dinners) ; and you can, moreover, be all day in the 
open air, and fine scenery, and stop at night exactly where you 





please (if there’s room for you), so that 25 per cent. of your 
holiday is not wasted in dusty railway-carriages. Of course, there 


some degree or other based upon a theory of human instincts 
derived exclusively from observation of the cultivated class in the 
Western corner of a single continent. The invention of a swift 
aerial machine, whatever else it did not effect, would at least . 
make of the travelling class a cosmopolitan class, and so modify all 
human history ; but then, has Mr. Frederic Marriott invented such 
a machine? ‘The San Franciscans think so, and have flashed their 
thought to New York; but the evidence they offer is not, we 
think, absolutely conclusive. Clearly, unless the Californian 
papers are in a conspiracy to tell lies, Mr. Marriott has done 
this. He has built a balloon which can be driven slowly by a 
steam engine placed below it, and by vast oars of canvas 
at its sides, worked by said engine, in any direction not 
forbidden by the violence of the wind. So much seems clear, 
for it has been accomplished in the presence of many dis- 
interested men. A balloon shaped like a cigar, or a ship’s hull, 
37 feet long, 3 feet in beam, and 11 feet in depth, with a small 
steam engine in her keel amidships and a rudder at her prow, 
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has travelled about through a building and over a racecourse at | cloth fastened to a light framework, which is braced securely by 
a pace of five miles an hour very comfortably, a calm being | wires. The main frame is secured in place by means of strong 
always understood. ‘The model could not get along in a | ribbons, which go over the balloon and are attached to correspond - 
high wind at all, could not, indeed, be got out of its stable, ing portions of the frame on the other side. ‘To the frame at the 
no person was beside the engine, and there is no evidence as to hind part of the carriage is attached a rudder or steering gear, 
the proportion of weight to size which the “ carriage” could | which is exactly the shape of the paper used in pin darts, four 
convey. According to the statistics given, that proportion | planes at right angles. ‘This, when raised or lowered, elevates or 
may be very small. The model, for instance, contained 880 | depresses the head of the carriage when in motion, and when 
cubic feet, yet the contrivance, silk and machinery included, | turned from side to side guides the carriage as a rudder does a 
weighs only 841b., less by G0lb. than the ordinary weight of a | boat. ‘The cylinder of the steam engine is two inches in diameter, 
medium-sized man. It may, of course, be able to carry very much | and has a three-inch stroke. The crank connects by means of cog- 
more than that, and in any case we all know that, size being | wheels, with tumbling rods, which lead out to the propellers, one 
granted, balloons can carry men, but we du not know yet that the | on either side of the carriage. ‘The propellers are each two-bladed, 
extra resistance of extra surface may not neutralize the power of | four feet in diameter, and are placed in the framework of the 
any engine which the lifting power would allow the inventor to | wings.” 
employ. Doubtless, with the wind the aerial ship might go easily = 
enough, and doubtless, also, it may be possible to avoid a head LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

wind in the air as easily as on the sea. But still, before the pro- : 

blem of aerial navigation is solved, we want something which will not — 

blow about in a hurricane like a piece of down, and it is not clear LORD CARNARVON'’'S UNIVERSITY TESTS’ PROPOSAL. 
that Mr. Marriott’s contrivance will not. ‘The notion of continuous (To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

currents of air always blowing in one direction, of a series of | Smr,—A letter which appeared in several of the daily papers of 
Gulf Streams of wind lying one above another, is, we should | Thursday last, signed by ‘Seven Fellows of Colleges,” expresses 
mention, not yet established, and if established, the necessity of | very fairly the feelings of those members of the two Universities 
ascending to such altitudes would greatly diminish the use of the | who desire to see their educational activity most fully developed 
invention. ‘The object of the practical aeronaut is not to get out | at the summary and contumelious rejection of the University Tests’ 
of the world, but to make a ship not requiring a sea, a locomotive | Bill by the Lords. 

independent of railroad, a machine which can move, say, fifty feet | It is to be hoped that no Liberal or pseudo-Liberal will be 
above the earth, or at any altitude, just sufticient to clear obstacles. | found to advocate such a compromise as that proposed by Lord Car- 
Great danger is a bore when one wants only to get along. We | narvon, and still less that advocated by the Bishop of Gloucester. 
see no proof as yet that Mr. Marriott has invented anything | No one who has had experience of the bitterness and narrow- 
which, being big enough to carry men, is also big enough to carry a | ness of the theological spirit would wish to see a system of deno- 
machine strong enough to drive it along in tolerable independence | minational colleges established. If there is any one point upon 
even of a moderate wiud, that he has, in fact, invented an aerial | which all Uuiversity reformers should be agreed, it is this, —that 
ship. What he has done seems to be merely that which was done | the endowments of each college should be open in the 
by the man who first built a canoe, to discover that a cigar-]}amplest manner to all its members without distinction of 
shaped vessel is of all others that to which air or water offers} creed. It is precisely the sectarian spirit which would be 
least resistance, and that broad oars will help it to get along. | generated by such close colleges that it is most desirable to avoia. 
He has not apparently even solved the greatest practical diffi- | No one has as yet ventured to suggest that the Dissenters them- 
culty of all aeronauts, the discovery of a substance for his | selves are in favour of such denominational colleges. They have 
balloon which, while extremely light, will still resist a consider- | been repeatedly invited to approve of such a proposal, but none 
able pressure, a discovery surely not beyond the limits of | have shown any signs of assenting, and most have expressed 
intellect. He uses apparently silk, like everybody else, and | strong repugnance to it. 

his balloon is therefore liable to leakage and rents and ex-| It must be known to those who deprecate a disturbance of the 
plosions, and all those disagreeable accidents which, if balloons | religious unanimity which is supposed to exist amongst the fellows 
are ever to be employed by the average of mankind, who cannot | of a college, how entirely it is ‘‘ conspicuous by its absence” in 
look down from a tall house without turning faint, must in some | every single college of either university. If by religious unanimity 
way or other be gotrid of. Ifa new substance could be discovered | is meant a nominal profession of adherence to the Established 
as light as silk, yet of far greater tenacity, much of the danger of | Church, it does undoubtedly exist. But differences in theological 
aerostation would be removed; it might be even possible to build | opinion of far greater diversity than those between Bishop Colenso 
balloons in compartments, which would not of necessity all leak | and Dr. Pusey notoriously exist between fellows of the same col- 
together, a great additional security. Models of flying machines | lege, united by this supposed bond of a common subscription to 
very often succeed, but we question whether the old difficulty, the | the same formulary. The conversation of many a common room, 
enormous size in comparison with weight, will not always render the | still more the familiar talk of many a fellow’s room, would 
guiding power uncertain and precarious, the forceof thewindon such | astonish a person who believes (if any one does still believe) 
vast surfaces being greater than any power the acronaut can apply | that the enforcement of tests secures, or can ever be made to 
to his balloon, more especially as the driving power itself must | secure, theological unity. He may ina large college find every 
always be some form of sail or blade, as of a screw or paddle- | shade of opinion in theological matters, not only professed, but 
wheel, ou which the wind can as it turns get full hold. earnestly believed in and zealously supported and defended. 

It is upon the value of his wings, as lifters, that Mr. Marriott's} | Under the guise of a compromise, Lord Carnarvon’s proposal is 
credit, as an inventor, must rest. According to the accounts, these | in substance an attempt to postpone the settlement of the Tests’ 
wings really assist the motion upwards as the wings of a bird | question, which is a question of general politics, until after the 
would, and if this is correct, and the principle can be applied to | settlement of the most difficult and perplexing of all the problems 
balloons large enough to raise a number of men, the Californian | of University administration which the reforming party has before 
has achieved a very great mechanical triumph. ‘here is no| it, namely, the best way of applying our vast endowments to the 
absolute impossibility in the project, men, for example, being | promotion and extension of education. It is little better than a 
aided to lift themselves when swimming under water by the| mockery to tell those who have been pressing this measure on the 
movement of the arms, but we doubt the probability of much help | attention of Parliament and of the country for so many years, and 
in this way without the use of materials so heavy that they would | who have at last seen it approved of by overwhelming majorities 
decrease the rising power as much as the wings increase it. No| in the House of Commons, that at some remote future time, when 
opinion, however, on this point can be worth anything until we | the universities and colleges shall have been entirely reorganized 
receive fuller accounts. At present, all we have is a statement | and the revenues redistributed, a means may be found of satisfy- 
that the ‘‘ wings” did visibly help the model to rise, and that | ing Nonconformist claims which Lord Carnarvon and many of his 
they are constructed as follows:—‘‘ Around the balloon| party at length admit to be just. 
lengthwise, and a little below the centre, is a light framework| As respects the extinction of non-resident fellowships which 
of wood and cane, strongly wired together and braced.| Lord Carnarvon appears to contemplate, it would be a serious 
Attached to this frame, and standing up as they approach the | blow, not only to the cause of learning, but even to the educa- 
front of the carriage, are two wings, one on either side. ‘They | tional vigour of the universities and colleges, if residence were 
are each five feet wide at a little back of the centre of the carriage, | attached as an absolute condition to thg holding of a college 
and do not commence to narrow down until they approach the | fellowship. ‘The true distinction is, not between those who reside 
front, where they come to a point. ‘These wings are made of white | in their university town and those who do not, but between those 
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whose life is spent in study and those who treat the emoluments 
of their fellowship as simply an additional source of income, 
enabling thew to live more luxuriously than they otherwise would 
do. There is little objection to a proposal which might be fairly 
accepted, and which has been already adopted by the late 
Dr. Cokewell in the case of such of his scholars of inter- 
national law as should be engaged in the Diplomatic Service 
or in the study of jurisprudence, and that is that a non-resident 
fellow should henceforth be dond fide engaged in the scientific 
study of some profession, and obtain leave from his college of 
absence. ‘To make residence an absolute condition of tenure would 
be to prevent many a student from receiving the advantages of the 
best education obtainable. To become a first-rate jurist, theo- 
logian, chemist, or physiologist, for example, a man will often 
find it necessary to seek the benefits of London or Continental 
teaching, and to debar him from them is wantonly to destroy an 
additional means of cultivation. ‘The system, too, of making lay 
non-resident fellowships (as at Trinity, Cambridge) expire at the 
end of seven years, obviates most, if not all, of the evils of non- 
resident fellowships. Non-resident lay fellowships, tenable for 
life, are an unmitigated evil. But as an aid and incentive to 
exertion, the lay fellowships, tenable for the first few years of his 
work, is to the man entering upon his profession invaluable. Such 
abuses as once existed, when a fellow of one of our largest colleges 
who had become a chief of a North American Indian tribe em- 
ployed his stipend in carrying on war against his neighbours, or 
such as exist now, when such stipend is simply a means of enabling 
aman to live a lazy club life, would be thus entirely obviated. 
Apologizing for the length to which this letter has run, I am, 
Sir, &c., J. H. Swarnson. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, July 22. 








THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPSCTATOR.”} 

Sir,—Will you permit me to say a few words with reference to 
your criticism upon my description of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
speech in the House of Lords on the Irish Church Bill? I described 
it as consisting of the “merry episcopal antics of a bran-new epis- 
copal attorney, craftily selected at the eleventh hour in the cause 
of naked injustice and a wicked ascendancy.” It is true, perhaps, 
that these words are not in good taste,—if by good taste is meant 
the conventional rule, which Archbishop ‘Thompson prescribes for 
speaking the truth, namely, ‘in love” (and rose-water). But if 
the words were chosen to express the exact feelings of the writer, 
because he felt them, his feelings, and not his words, were at fault. 
No doubt, there are many feelings which it is better to hide or 
veil. But in a free countryjpolitics have no other meaning than 
publicity, and if the effect of Bishop Magee’s speech on my 
mind was represented by the words you object to, I do not see why 
I should not use them in a public criticism on a public question. 
I do not deny that the feeling was intensified by the chorus of 
jubilations with which the speech was publicly received. 

Whether in itself the feeling was warranted is another question. 
I have not read Bishop Magee’s writings. I will certainly do so 
when I can, for I wish to ‘‘ learn very much,” and from any 
quarter whatever. But you will permit me to say, that the more 
cause I may find to admire the Bishop’s liberality and enlighten- 
ment in his writings, the more cause I shall certainly see to regret 
that so much wit, logic, tact, humour, common-sense, eloquence, 
and, as you now tell me, liberality and enlightenment, can be 
prostituted by a bishop to the defence of that which I still beg to 
call ‘‘ naked injustice and a wicked ascendancy.” ‘Those who 
know me personally, know best how tenderly I am inclined to 
respect my neighbour’s freedom of thought and to defend the 
dignity of his conscience, but on that very account the deeper is 
the scorn I cannot help feeling for the treatment of the Irish 
question by privileged ecclesiastics. If a bishop does not feel and 
act upon all that is truest and best and most just and fair for its 
own sake, he has no claim to be a bishop. If he does, and defends 
the contrary, he sells himself,—no matter how subtle the bargain, 
or how he manipulates his conscience. ‘The prepossessions of a 
life-time,” which you plead, are the condemnation of the system 
and the men, A system which inevitably produces such opinions 
in the bulk of its servants stands self-condemned, and it is a poor 
apology for the men to say of them, that the prepossessions of a 
life-time have only turned them into passionate apologists of 
elementary wrong. {he blindness of the established clergy to 
the merits of the question, and the way in which both they and 
the Lords, while screaming out “ garotter,” ‘“ thief,” ‘* plunderer,” 


| held out a menacing palm for more cash, is, one should hope, quite 

| the most disgusting spectacle of modern English history. It would 

hot be pleasant to see a political spectacle more disgusting stil], — 

; L am, Sir, &e., 

THe WriITER OF THE ARTICLE ON “ Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
STATESMANSHIP” IN THE “ Britisu QUARTERLY.” 


P.S.—I ought to say that I was far from wishing to say 
anything offensive to the class of attorneys. An attorney who is 
true to his profession and respects its limits is as honourable a 
member of society as any other. 


[Our remark undoubtedly meant that the reviewer's fveling was 
in bad taste, no less than his words. Dean Magee held, and 
strongly expressed in these and other columns, the same view as 
Bishop Magee. Why, then, should his ‘* bran-newness” be made 
an additional reproach? Besides, as to the whole question, while 
we believe those who thought ‘the property” of the Irish 
Church its own, were making a very grave political and mora} 
mistake, we should be simply ashamed of ourselves if we did not 
see that it was a mistake often earnestly made by earnest men, 
and not necessarily due to any selfish ‘‘ antic” of the conscience. 
—Ep. Spectator.} 





ST. PAUL'S GLASS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent of last week calls your explanation of St. 

Paul’s "Eoorrpov as a ‘*semi-translucent slag” an ‘ inaccuracy.” 

He prefers the other of the two commonly given interpretations, 

viz., ‘* mirror,” ‘* looking-glass,” and his chief reason for this seems 

to be, not that it makes the passage clearer, for it does the contrary, 

but that it occurs in this sense in James i. 23., and elsewhere. May 

I suggest that the question, an old and hotly debated one, be solved’ 
by the parlance of the school and pulpit of Paul's time? “Eoorrpo, 

as used in the New ‘Testament, is, it seems to me, simply the Greek 

equivalent of the Latin speculare, a household word among Paul’s 
kith and kin, and by them employed rather indiscriminately (not 
to say inaccurately) both for the common Japis specularis or tale, 

a semi-translucent substance used for windows (ap. Seneca, Pliny, 
&c., passim), and for the speculum, or metal mirror; this latter 
word being, it would appear, specially reserved by the Talmud 
for a lamp or lantern. A-spaklaria, for this is its weird Aramaized 
form, occurs up and down the ‘Targum, the Talmud, the Midrash ;. 
and the Aruch and Buxtorf, the early commentators (ad loc.) and 
lexicographers, Wetstein, Schoettgen, Schleussner, and the rest, 
teem with instances. It occurs, however, chiefly and principally 
in illustration of the more or less clear perception of revelation, 
prophecy, the law. St. Paul’s simile is one of the most commor: 
in the Haggadah, and appears in endless variations, all of which 

prove irrefutably that your explanation is, as it seems the only 
one warranted by common sense, also the only correct one. Your 
readers are probably familiar by this time with the Talmudical, 
‘* All prophets saw as through dark specu/aria, Moses as through @ 
clear one.” But the Midrash (Vay. R., i.) has, ‘ All prophets 
saw as through nine specularia, Moses as through one” (I do not 
think that even Winer would explain this to mean nine looking- 
glasses). And further, ‘‘ Even as a king who with common 
people talks through a curtain (velum—‘ vail’) so that he sees 
them, but they see him not. But when his friend comes to speak 
to him, he removes this vail so that he might see him ‘ face to 
face,’—even so did God speak to Moses apparently and not in 
dark speeches” (Ixx., 6/’ alwywarwy). Need it be urged that the 
term “ speculare of the law,” as applied to an eminent master, did 
not mean ‘a looking-glass of the law,” but an interpreter, a medium 
through whom it, and not the beholder, may best be seen? It 
may not be without interest to add that speculare has, in the 
manner of the Etymologicum Magnum, been repeatedly derived 
from the Jebrew, with and without the aleph prostheticon.—L 
am, Sir, &c., E. D. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to add one remark in confirmation of 
the view taken by your correspondent “J. C. D.” on this subject 
which may be interesting to some of your readers ? 

The word translated “ glass” in the following passages in the 
English Testament, 1 Cor. xiii, 12; 2 Cor. iii. 18; and James i. 23, 
is invariably translated ‘‘drych” in the present authorized trans- 
lation of the Welsh Testament. ‘‘ Drych” means a mirror or 
looking-glass, and I cannot remember a single instance in which 
the word has been translated ‘‘ glass” by any Welsh scholar. 

I have also before me a copy of the first translation of the New 





Testament printed in the Welsh language, “ translated from the 
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Greek and Latin, with marginal notes and explanations, by 
William Salesbury,” and “imprinted at London, by Henry Den- 
ham, at the costes and charges of Humfrey Toy, dwelling in 
Paules churchyarde, at the signe of the Helmet, anno 1567, 
Oetob. 7.” The following is a literal translation into English of 
Salesbury’s version of the passages referred to :—‘* Because now 
we see in a mirror upon parable (margin, through a glass rather 
darkly), and there we see face to face. At present, we know in 
part ; and there [shall know the same as I will be known,” 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12.“ But looking we do all as in a mirror (margin, glass) 
upon the glory of the Lord with a face uncovered (margin, open), 
and we shall be changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord,” 2 Cor. iii. ** Because if any one 
heareth the word, and without doing it, he is like unto a man who 
stareth (margin, looketh) upon his natural countenance (margin, 
face) in a mirror (margin, glass),” James i. 23. 

From this it is evident that Salesbury considered that the 
word *‘drych”’ (mirror) conveyed the meaning of the original 
much better than the word “‘ gwydr” (glass), otherwise he would 
not have adhered to it so carefully in his text.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dolgelley. Owen Rees. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

(To THE Eptron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—You, who on so many questions are looked upon as the 
strong tower of Liberalism, have, [ think, hardly done justice to 
the cause of Women’s Suffrage. In your last number, in your 
article on * ‘The Women and the State,” you say that ‘ the friends 
of women’s suffrage are hardly so wise or so patriotic as those who 
are concentrating all their energies on the enlargement of the 
education of women, and the opening of new spheres of duty for 
them,” &c., and you seem to ignore the fact that the supporters of 
women’s suffrage are the chief and staunchest advocates of an 
improved education for women. One instance I will mention of 
this, because, towards the close of your article, you speak of praise 
being due to a lady for opening a new university education for 
women ; andit is to this lady (Madame Bodichon) that not only the 
college at Litchen owes its origin,—not less to her energy than 
to her gift of a thousand pounds,—but the women’s suffrage 
cause two of its best and most widely circulated pamphlets. It is 
because the friends of women’s suffrage believe that the posses- 
sion of the suffrage will help them to attain more surely the ends 
they have in view, that they are so earnest in the cause. ‘These 
ends are, a more equal and enlightened system of education for 
women, larger fields of employment for them, greater powers for 
benefiting the poor, and a sense of responsibility, which 
would do more to prevent those political evils you fear 
than the indirect influence you hint that they now possess. 
Had the Reform Bill been delayed until the messes were politically 
educated and unanimously enthusiastic for the suffrage, house- 
holders would still be without it; but the masses, led by an intelli- 
gent minority of them, obtained this privilege, and the last election 
showed how rapidly they had educated themselves to their respon- 
sibilities. In the belief that political equality is the best educator 
of any class, the supporters of women’s suffrage ask that women 
householders shall have this equality; and should some, from indif- 
ference, fail to use it, others will, and consider it, justly, a great 
hvon. ‘There are many subjects in politics on which the suggestions 
of women would be of undoubted advantage to the community ; 
but as women ‘are no constituents of any honourable member,” 
their suggestions are little likely to be attended to by the House 
of Commons, and the good they might do is given up, or must be 
effected by back-stair influence. You have been with women iu 
o many of their battles, that | think I may rely on your impar- 


tiality to give space to this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HELEN T. 


A WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
(To THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sin,—* Scotland is leading the way again.” ‘The admission of 
women to the preliminary examination in arts, and their matricu- 
lation as medical students, having been approved by the Medical 
Faculty, Senators, and University Court, of the University of 
Edinburgh, it is hoped that special classes for their instruction 
will be opeued during the ensuing winter session. 

As arrangements are already being made with this view, it 
would be well if any ladies intending to join these classes 
would at once communicate with me on the subject.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

22 Manor Place, 


Evitok OF THE 


Edinburgh. Sorwia JEX-BLAKE. 





ART. 


——>— 
THE BAVARIAN EXHIBITION. 

I cannor take you as yet to the International Exhibition, 
for Cerberus, in the shape of Professor Knol, shakes his wiry 
auburn curls, and vows that the ‘lieber Gott im Himmel” shall 
not induce him to let iu a living soul before the 20th. But 
promise to follow me where I may choose to lead you, and perhaps 
you will not lose your time. First, then, to Amalien Strasse, to 
see Miss Osborn and her studio. Alas! the fair artist can scarcely 
leave the arm-chair, where she sits a double martyr to art and 
neuralgia, for, in spite of desperate pain, she is working all day, 
to finish for the Exhibition another but a varied copy of ‘ God's 
Acre.” Surely you remember the two little children in the church- 
yard, struggling through a snowstorm to place a great ivy wreath 
on some beloved grave ; their tiny hands can scarcely hold the big 
umbrella that, in its dusk reddish hue, contrasts so well with the 
white and grey of the landscape. I know no female painter, Rebecca 
Solomon perhaps excepted, and Madame Jerichau, who can express 
her subject so feelingly ; but Madame Jerichau is more ideal. 

I spoke of the wonders of art in our own Academy, of 
Armitage and his glorious Greek girl ; his Hero, with that exquisi- 
tively undulating curve of her perfect form thrown back to balance 
the raised arms and weight of the brazier just lighted; of the 
wondrous mystery of light and shade in this picture; of this 
master’s knowledge of anatomy and perspective, which seems to 
have blossomed from deep-rooted work into graceful, unerring, 
effortless instinct. 

But while my thoughts were thus wandering back to the walls 
of the Academy, the spirit in my feet had led me to the Odeon— 
there to see and hear the most extraordinary thing imaginable—a 
speaking machine, the invention of a Vienuese, Faber by name, 
now dead. His nephew and niece work and explain this triumph 
of mechanical science. I found twenty or thirty people sitting 
before a large doll, in ringlets and a blue satin gown, its hands 
crossed in its lap, leaning against a species of tent bedstead, to 
which is appended what seems a bit of the interior of a pianoforte. 
A lean, intelligent-looking girl, iu a low dress and short sleeves, 
touches the keys of the pianoforte projection, and the doll’s 
painted mouth opens and shuts, while a loud monotonous 
voice repeats hundreds of words and sentences, in different 
languages, at the dictation of the showman. Of course, one 
naturally thinks that some one is hidden in the tent bedstead 
till the guide pulls down the drapery, detaches the blue satin 
gown, leaves nothing but the hideous head hanging on the frame- 
work in front of a large pair of bellows (which perform the duty 
of the lungs), and finally, takes away the mask itself (after which 
the poor machine loses, with its nasal organs, the power of speak- 
ing French), leaving only something that, when shut, reminds one 
of the mouth of a tortoise magnified, when open presents an exact 
imitation in black gutta percha of the chief organs of speech. 
The movement of the tongue is extraordinary to see, the pronun- 
ciation, though tiresomely monotonous, is very perfect, with the 
exception of a preparatory /iss in the letter s, and a lingering gurr 
in ther. 1 wonder whether any one will have the courage to 
make another, perhaps a singing as well as speaking machine, or 
whether the machine and the idea will drop away together into 
oblivion and ruin. 

What a wonderful place is the E:rz-Giesserei (Bronze Foundry) ! 
Surely the ‘Titans must have had a battle here! See the colossal 
legs and arms and heads strewn over the vast chambers! No, I 
am in some new circle of Dante's Inferno, where dark little 
demons are burning, and beating, and scraping, and scratching 
the torn members of many a hopeless sinner! Old Roman 
friends of mine are here; I recognize the hoots of President 
Lincoln by Rogers, and the fine face of Emma Stebbin’s ‘ Angel.” 
Herr Miiller—the benevolent head ogre of this den—now leads 
me gently from the scene of horror, to where? Amid immense halls 
filled with colossal statues, I feel like Gulliver in Brobdignag ; 
I am among the many models that have passed through the 
hands of the great bronzist. What pleased ine almost more than 
all was the recumbent figure by Stiglmayer of Caroline von Miinlich, 
who died in her twentieth year, her beautiful hair sweeping 
shroud-like down to her very feet. Near her, stricken into age, 
but not out of beauty, lies the form of her warrior lover, who 
died years after, like the old king of Thule, ‘ faithful even till 
the grave.” With yet deeper interest I gazed on the grandest 
statue of Germany's greatest man, Crawford's Beethoven, and 
long after other images of the bronze foundry have faded from 
my mind, I shall see that noble brow, borne down by its own 
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weight of brain, framed in those lion-like masses of hair, those 
spiritual and spirit-seeing eyes, the melancholy mouth, with its 
creased and falling corners,—all that beautiful, sorrowful face, so 
well acquainted with grief, so childlike, innocent of guile and 
hatred! Are we grateful enough to Crawford? One man was, at 
least; I have heard him heartily praised by the first sculptor of 
modern times, our grand Greek Gibson. I hear with joy that the 
many masterpieces of genius that this artist bequeathed to his 
beloved country will be publicly exhibited, in the course of next 
winter, by the Royal Academy. ‘Then his own countrymen, too 
long bereft of Gibson by his residence at Rome, will at last be 
able to admire him as he deserves, and tho true student of art 
will see how it is possible to unite absolute freshness and 
originality of design and subject with the antique beauty-sense 
and perfection of form. 
20th July. 

Well, here is the 20th of July at last, and I return half dead 
with heat and fatigue from the opening of the great National Art 
Exhibition. Munich has changed in a few hours from a spring 
rose-bud to a canicular, redhot, insupportable poppy. 

A strange, slatternly, half-awake, imperfect, and yet interest- 
ing thing, is this opening of the Exhibition: No catalogues ! 
there will be none till the Ist of August, but very long speeches 
about art; no King, and few ladies in the large reserved 
chairs, but Prince Adalbert, looking exceedingly like his art- 
loving father, Lewis, of munificent memory, and surrounded 
by bright blue uniforms and sparkling stars. No cleanliness, 
but such a chorus of praise of the artists whose works are 
seen through a veil of dust or an improvised beard of pack- 
ing stuff. I saw one poor sculptor surreptitiously cleaning 
the face of a beloved bust turned into an Esau by the tufts of tow 
that no one had taken the trouble to remove; and I saw the 
guardian of the dark chamber where it and many other works 
were hidden pounce upon him, with a loud ‘** Man dares not to 
touch,” fortunately not before the features of the bust were 
restored to their natural appearance. In the same dark 
hole, where scores of admirable marbles are huddled together 
like sheep in a pen, I found, after long seeking, the celebrated 
Mephistopheles of Pettrich, the great sculptor of the Indian 
collection at St. John Lateran’s at Rome; but in another 
and a better place there was room enough, and to spare, 
for the statue of St. Elizabeth, by Knol. Large, stiff, and 
unlovely is this last, and not least, humiliation of the patient 
saint (a work of cruelty unchronicled by Kingsley), decked out 
and garlanded by green boughis, that too well recall the ancient 


bush.” It is Knol himself who 


adage that ** good wine needs no 
has the arrangement of the sculpture, L hear, but scarcely hope 
that he has been shamed into the intention of removing the 
statuary from a place where it should never have been put. 

Hebert’s beautiful little sleeping fiddler was covered with thick 
dust ; they have since cleaned if. Ile has also sent a very pathetic 
picture of a peasant woman, in Italian costume; haggard with 
want and misery, her large deep feverish eyes follow and haunt 
one, her gaunt face has settled into the patience that precedes 
despair, a little gamin stands at her fect, savagely gnawing the 
string of a medal the poor mother has hung round his neck. Look- 
ing at his sullen brow and lip, his little clenched jaw and dark, 
determined eye, I must needs fear a rougher necklace for him 
one of these days, and ¢ gyi la fitute ? 

That dreadful picture of ‘ Death and the Young Girl”—a 
thing to make one quarrel with Schubert—has followed me from 
Paris,—the dead ride fast; and if I mistake not, there are some 
of those femmes couchces that in the salon were so numerous and so 
graceless, as to make one heartily wish it had been winter when 
they sought their ungainly repose. I looked in vain for the 
gem of the Paris Exhibition, that perfect ‘ Perdita” of Hebert’s, 
with her sweet sad face peeping out from a fleck of forest scenery, 
one of the rarest examples of Hebert’s rich sobriety of colour, and 
sentiment delicate and pure as the perfume of a wood-flower. 
Admirably hung, and looking finer than ever, is Montchablon’s 
“* Burial of Moses by the Angels.” ‘Too high, but yet imposing in 
its truthful recollection of the grand head of a good man, 
is Healy's portrait of Longfellow, the silver locks and beard 
and the earnest blue eyes of the poet well contrasted with the 
bending golden head and eyes lovingly drooping of his fair 
daughter. What a fine work is the colossal bust of Longfellow 


by White in our own exhibition, only rivalled by that of Hiram 
Power, which I had the good fortune to see, yet in the clay, at 
Florence. I have not seen the bust by Miss Edmonia Lewis, a 
young African sculptor at Rome, but it is warmly praised by the 
original, 
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POETRY. 
a eee 
THE DEATH OF LYCAON. 
ILIAD, XXL, 34-135, 
Next a son of Dardan Priam met him on the river strand 
In the act to flee, Lycaon, once the captive of his hand, 
Whom, on nightly foray starting, sore unwilling he had brought) 
From a threshing-floor of Priam, where with keen-edged tool 
he wrought, 
Saplings of wild fig-tree shaping into chariot-rails, nor thought | 
Evil near, till great Achilles sudden came, and seized and bore 
Far across the sea on shipboard to the wealthy Lemnian shore, 
Eunéus bought him, but his ransom hnbrian Ection paid, 
Store of wealth, from ancient friendship to his house, and home 
conveyed 
To his own fair town, Arisbe : thence he fled by stealth to Troy, } 
To his home, and with his comrades days eleven spent in joy | 
Of his safe return from Lemnos. When the twelfth day came, f 
the boy | 
To the hands of great Achilles God delivered once again, 
Who should send him sore unwilling down to Hades’ dark domain. 
When the mighty son of Peleus, fleet of foot, beheld him stand, 
Armourless and shieldless, neither helm on head nor spear in hand— 
He had dropped them, for the sweat of battle as he strove to flee, 
Struggling from the stream, distressed him, and long toil had 
bowed his knee— 
To the valiant heart within him spake he in his fierce surprise, } 
“ Gods! this is a mighty marvel that I look on with my eyes! $ 
Surely soon the valiant-hearted sons of ‘Troy again will rise, | 
E’en the men I slew in battle, from the dim and sunless shore, 
Just as this man comes, the cruel death-day once escaped before,— 
Whom I sold to sacred Lemnos; but, it seems, the white sea foam, 
Many though it stay who would not, cannot stay him from his 
home. 
Well, then, he shall taste my spear-point ; 
and know 
Whether we shall sce him coming even from the realms below, 
Whence the earth, the great life-mother, lets not e’en the mighty 
go.” 
So the hero inly pondered, standing, but the youth drew near, 
Fain to clasp him by the knees, for he was sore amazed with fear ; 
Dearly wished he in his heart to flee from death, and fate, and 
endless night ; 
Then his long spear great Achilles lifted up in act to smite, 
Sut Lycaon, rushing uader, clasped his knees with body bent— 
In the earth, above his shoulder, on the feast of flesh intent, 
Stood the weapon--one hand, clinging to the knees, entreaty 


I would fain inquire) 


\ nee Gee 50 co: 


made ; 

One, with grasp that never slackened, on the keen-edged spear 
was laid. 

‘O regard me, great Achilles! Spare me! ‘lo thy knees I cling! 

Suppliants claim regard, and I am as a suppliant, Zeus-born king. 

"Twas with thee Demeter’s bounty first I tasted on the day 

Thou didst take me on the well-built threshing-floor and sell away, 

Far from friends and sire, to Lemnos, sacred isle, across the sea— 

Fivescore beeves thy gain—I furnished thrice a hundred to be 
free ;— 

Twelve days since I came to Ilion, after grievous toil and pain ; 

Now a deadly doom, Achilles, throws me in thy hands again. 

Surely Father Zeus must hate me, Zeus, who gives me twice to 
thee ! 

Short-lived son my mother bare me, fair Laothoe, daughter she 

OF old Altes,—Altes, ruler of Lelegia’s warlike sons,— 

Crag-built Pedasus his city, where the stream of Satnois runs ; 

Her with many another maiden Priam wedded, and to-day 

Both her sons—for two she bare hin—both her sons thy hand 
will slay. 

Lo! already ’midst the foremost fighters, Polydorus, peer ] 

Of the gods, has fall’n before thee, smitten with thy piercing 
spear ; 

I, too, I am doomed to perish, since some god has brought me 
near 

To thy deadly hands, ah! never, much I fear me, to depart. 

One thing only will I tell thee; hear, and weigh it in thy heart. 

It was Hector slew thy comrade, brave and gentle, think, and) 


, 


spare ; 
idan ane spare the foe that comes not from the womb that | 

Hector bare.” | 
So he spake in fond entreaty, Priam’s offspring, tall and fair, j 
Young Lycaon, but he heard a ruthless answer to his prayer. J 
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« Prate no longer, fool! nor tell me of the ransom thou wilt ) 
pay ; 


Once, indeed, ere on Patroclus came the fate-appointed day, } 

I would spare the Trojans ; better seemed it then to spare than | 
slay. J 

Many men alive I captured—many sold beyond the sea ; 

Never man shall live hereafter whomsoe’er the gods’ decree 

Dooms before the walls of [ion into hands of mine to fall ; 

Never one of all the ‘Trojans, son of Priam least of all. 

Therefore, friend, thou also diest. Why this piteous wail and ery ? 

Better far, [ ween, than thou art, did not my Patroclus die ? 

And myself—regard me, see me passing taii and strong and fair, 

For a hero sire begat me and a goddess mother bare, 

Yet e’en me, I know, awaiteth doom of death and mastering fate ; 

Or at morning, or at noonday, or when even waxeth late, 

Comes the moment when some foeman in the strife shall lay me 
low, 

Or with deadly aim of javelin or with arrow from the bow.” 

So he spake; then failed Lycaon’s knees and inmost heart with 
dread, 

And his grasp upon the spear was slackened, and he crouched, and 
spread 
Hands extended. 

made 
Wound so deep upon the collar by the neck that all the blade, 
Double-edged, was buried in him. Prone he fell upon the plain, 
Stretched at length; the black blood, drenching all about him, 
flowed amain. 
By the foot Achilles seized him, hurled him headlong to be borne 
Seaward by the river, o’er him shouting rapid words of scorn. 
* Lie thou there among the fishes, who will suck the blood away 
From thy wound, nor pity! Never mother fond thy corse shall lay 
On the funeral couch lamer Lhou art carried to thy grave 
In the salt sea’s ample bosom by Scamander'’s eddying wave, 
Where beneath the ripple blackening as he cleaves the stream 
shall dart 
Many a fish that eats the white fat round the dead Lycaon’s heart. 
Perish all, till close above us sacred [lion's walls appear, 
While ye fly in rout before me, while I slaughter in the rear. — } 
No, nor shall your river save you, silvery-eddied, full, and clear, j 
Though, forsooth ! to do him honour, bulls of yours unnum- } 


But Achilles, drawing forth his sharp sword, 


ring 


bered bleed, | 
Though ye drown beneath his eddies many a solid-footed steed, f 
Still shall evil fate destroy you, till for each accursed deed J 


Due be paid, for dead Patroclus, for the brave Achzeans slain, 
ere | joined the host again.” 
Atrrep Caurcn. 


Slain by you beside the war-ships, 


BOOKS. 
a 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON.* 

Tuest delightful volumes, brimming over with salient anecdote 
and sagacious reflection, more than fulfil the expectations with 
which we looked forward to their publication, when, some months 
ago, we ventured to speak, in this journal, of ‘the forthcoming 
memoirs of a veteran English notability.” Ilenry Crabb Robin- 
son is here again among us. In the work so ably and so wisely 
edited by Dr. Sadler, the younger generation of readers have the 
means of becoming personally acquainted with one of the most 
genial, truth-loving, and generous men of this century, while the 
successive pages will cause the friends of Mr. Robinson to say that 
he, being dead, yet speaketh. Indeed, we might, with all reverence, 
use the expression that these reminisceaces and diaries are not so 
much remains as a resurrection ; and when we look at the admira- 
ble engraving prefixed to the first volume, taken from a photograph 
which has happily caught the sitter’s finest expression, we feel 
that nothing is lacking in order that the world may know what 
manner of man, outwardly and inwardly, Henry Crabb Robinson 
was. 

Mr. Robinson was born at Bury St. Edmund's in 1775, and died 
in Russell Square, in London, in 1867, having all but completed 
his ninety-second year. In noticing, first of all, the range of years 
—so much beyond the average duration of luuan life—allotted to 
Crabb Robinson, two observations very naturally arise. And the 
first is, that the united ages of twenty men just as old as he was 
p to the time when St. Paul was introduc- 


would carry us right uy 
Surope. ‘The second is, that in the period 


ing Christianity into Ku 


* Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, Barrister-at- 
Law, FSA, Selected and Edited by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D, London: Macmillan. 
1869, 3 vols 


which elapsed between his birth and his death Christianity did 
more to break up the great fountains of the deeps of human 
thought, and to bring the various arrangements of social 
life into accordance with the principles of the New-Testament 
teaching, than it had done or attempted since the days of the 
Apostles. We said that these observations arose naturally in 
thinking of the age of Crabb Robinson, because varied as were the 
subjects in which he was interested, and diverse as were the men 
who shared his friendship, the one great dominating element in 
his life was the religious one. 

We do not mean to raise a smile on the countenances of any 
of Crabb Robinson’s friends by alding to the preceding statement 
that it was not precisely in the character of a saint that he was 
known to the world, or regarded by his familiars. All the same, 
there are not a few of our readers who will remember, what these 
volumes abundantly testify, that on whatever subject a tte-d-tel 
with him might begin, a theological question was inevitable ere it 
closed. And perhaps the reason was that, though possessed by 
a profound religious sense, which only deepened with his advanc- 
ing years, his Christianity was of a fluent, rather than of a fixed, 
character. He was a seeker after truth all his life, and thus he 
was always ready for a fresh quest, and forward, too, to listen to 
any one who had any authentic or first-hand experience to impart 
from the great surrounding sphere of the apprehensible but mysteri- 
ous. In this respect Crabb Robinson's autobiography is a singularly 
valuable contribution to the literature of our time and of our coun- 
try. He marched step by step with the developing thought of his age. 
He had no special contribution of his own to bestow ; but he was 
a disciple to the last ; and if Godwin was the first to enable him to 
break through the hard and limitet horizon of Calvinism, if at 
Jena, where he studied for five years, he made the Kantian philo- 
sophy his own, and was an intelligent student of Schelling himself, 
in his later days he was the enthusiastic friend and admirer of 
Robertson. It is quite worth while, however, to note the directions 
in which he was respectively liberal or uncompromising. ‘To 
mystery, as such, in the region of religious speculation he did not 
demur. 
be, in Christ a transcendent union of the human and divine such as 
iyue in the history of mankind. ‘To 


Ile was quite willing to admit that there was, or might 


rendered Ilis personality 
quote his own words, “ [ am no more repelled from belief in 
Christ’s double nature as God and man by its 

than having a belicf in my own double nature a 
But when the plea of mystery was alleged in behatf of dogmas 
the eternal damnation of 


inconeeivableness, 
; body and sonl.” 


which shocked the moral sense, such as 
infants, or eternal punishment itself, in the popular sense of the 
phrase, he owned that he would rather reject the Scriptures than 
believe they contained a doctrine which blasphemed God (iii. 206). 

On this last interesting to note an identity of 
sentiment with Crabb Robinson on the part of many of his most 
intimate English friends, and especially Thomas Clarkson, Southey, 
and Wordsworth. In a letter to J. J. Gurney, the Keswick 
Laureate thus wrote,—and the words will perhaps startle not a 
few readers, —‘' IT cannot believe in an eternity of Hell. I hope 
God will forgive me if I err, but in this matter I cannot say, 
‘Lord, help thou mine unbelief’ ” (ii, 215). 

But we must turn to other OF the clas 
which are appreciative, rather than original or productive, Henry 
Crabb Robinson is perhaps one of the most remarkable modern 
Ile was a man of generous and manifold admirations, 
Ile brought nothing specially 
a very 


subject it is 








matters. of minds 


examples. 
rather than of personal inspiration. 

his own into the world, and yet he has bequeathed to it 
rich legacy. Of science, on his own confession, he knew nothing. 
He was not a poet, nor a metaphysician, nor a politician, nor 2 
theologian, and yet in his journals we have a wonderfully vivid 


representation of the main lit , philosophic, and political 


y 





tendencies and phenomena of the last eighty years. Or perhaps 
it would be more accurate t y that there is searcely a 
noteworthy personage, poet, politician, philosopher, philanthro- 
pist, or preacher, belonging to the century, of whom there is not 
mention made in these memorabilia, 
Inany 


to Ly 


some just or characteristic 
But while they supply us 

celebrities, or with some delicious story about them, they posse 
an additional and not altogether secondary interest in the notices 
they contain of less famous individuals, Of these last, the first to be 
mentioned is Crabb Robinson’s mother, to whom, he tells us, he 
was indebted for every habit or fixed thought at 
| that he possessed, She died when he was only in his eighteenth 
| year, but in 1867 “ her memory and the last 
letter that he wrote, just a month before his own death, is a letter 
He could always think of her as young and beautiful— 
the hand- 





with a valuable estimate of 


all respectable 





was as fresh as ever,” 


| about her. 


| 


| indeed, his father and mother were said to have been 
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somest pair ever married in Bury—and though she was uneducated, 
and a Calvinistic Dissenter, the influence of her religious affec- | 
tions left its impress on her son throughout his long life. Nay, 
more, there was something akin to his own recoil from the | 
damnatory clauses of the popular creed, at least, in his mother’s 
feelings, of which we have, in this last letter, written to the Rev. 
Harry Jones, on the death of this clergyman’s mother, the follow- 
ing illustration :—‘* When I was about twelve I teased her to let 
ine go to the Bury Fair play, and see ‘ Don Juan,’ which contained 
a view of fell. She steadfastly refused. ‘* No, my dear,’ she said, 
‘you shall not go to see the ‘Infidel Destroyed.” If it had been 
to see the * Infidel Reclaimed” it would have given me pleasure to 
let you go.’” 

A second name must here be introduced among those who are 
less known to the world, but who will live in Crabb Robinson’s 
pages, that of Ben Strutt. Mr. Strutt wasa resident in Colchester, 
to which town Crabb Robinson was removed in his fourteenth year, 
to do duty as an articled clerk in an attorney’s office there. Strutt 
was self-educated, a great reader, a painter, skilled in mechanics, 


and, though not a professional lawyer, a man who served 
the county gentry largely as adviser and agent. He 
was cynical and sceptical, but withal a man of prudence. He 


made a great impression on young Crabb, and two of his sayings 
should be well pondered by those who devote themselves to 
‘* making the most of both worlds.” One day, our diarist relates, 
Strutt made an observation which implied that he was a Church- 
man. ‘* What!” I exclaimed, ‘* you a Churchman?” Ile laughed, 
and said, ‘* Let me give you a piece of advice, young man, What- 
ever you be through life, always be of the Act of Parliament 
faith !” On a later occasion Robinson met him in London. Strutt 
was going to the opera, and on Crabb’s mentioning to him that he 
had no ear for music, and least of all for Italian music, he said, 
‘*Get it as soon as you can. You must one day love Italian 
music, either in this life or another. It is your business to get as 
much as you can here; for as you leave off here, you must begin 
there.” 

But of far greater influence over young Crabb Robinson was a 
young lady, by name Catherine Buck. As far as appears, there 
were never any tender episodes in their relation, and, indeed, it 
seems certain that Crabb Robinson never was in love, a reason 
somebody assigned absurdly enough for his admiration of Words- 
worth’s poetry. Catherine was three years Crabb’s senior, and as 
being the most promising of her brother’s playfellows, she took 
him in hand to bring him forward. And “ bring him forward ” 
she did. She scolded him well for slovenliness in dress and rude- 
ness in behaviour. She opened to him the realm of books, and in 
due time made him acquainted with the new opinions which were 
everywhere becoming insurgent. She lent him Godwin’s Political 
Justice, the atheism of which he never accepted, though Godwin’s 
idea of justice he then adopted, and retained through life. It was 
she who introduced him to Lamb, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
and she was, as he tells us, his oracle, until she became the wife of 
no less distinguished a man than ‘Thomas Clarkson, the original 
founder of the Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Perhaps a better reason for Crabb Robinson’s appreciation of 
Wordsworth might be found in the fact that the words which 
have become household ones, “the boy is father of the man,” were 
so specially true of himself, while in his case, too, the days 
were bound each to each by natural piety. 

Of the public characters and events introduced and chronicled 
in those journals, it would be quite impossible to speak in a single 
article, except in the most indefinite way. It must sutflice to say 
that Crabb Robinson remembered the appearance of Juhu 

Gilpin, and got sixpence for learning it; and that before leav- 
ing Colchester he heard John Wesley preach and Erskine plead. 
Then he lived through three French revolutions and two Irish 
rebellions. He saw with satisfaction the Catholic and the Jew 
admitted to equal civil privileges in England; but he could only 
hope, aud hope he earnestly did, for the abolition of the great scan- 
dal and parody of national ecclesiastical establishments, the Irish 
Church. He was present at the birth of modern Euglish litera- 
ture. He could remember when Rogers began to write in the 
style of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and he lived on until the 
days of Tennyson and Browning. He criticizes Waurerley on its 
first appearance. Far on in his last days he was reading with 
delight the novels of George Macdonald. 

From 1800 to 1805 Crabb Robinson was a student at Jena. 
Ilis life here might, in Niebuhr’s phrase, be termed the golden 
period of growth. He became thoroughly master of the German 
language. He initiated himself into the philosophy of Kant, and 


has given us in a letter to his brother Thomas a singularly lucid 


——————__ 
He could joke with 
| Sch elling, and on one occasion he was played off as Fichte himself, 
lhe acting the part so well as to awe a simple German landlord, 
and gain a hearty, frank confession of Roman Catholic free. 
thinking from a young priest, who believed that he had the privi- 
lege of speaking to no less a person than the author of the Blessed 


| and popular analysis of its main elements. 


Life. It was during this time that he also became acquainted 
; With Iferder, Voss, Paulus, Schlosser, Schiller, and Goethe, 
| of all of whom he has given us exquisite sketches. Of course, 
Goethe is the special object of his enthusiasm. Ilis beauty of 
\° countenance, on his first being introduced to him, was, he tells us, 
quite ‘‘ overpowering,” and the influence of his intellect was, to 
| use Goethe’s own adjective, something (dmonisch. All the same, 
we cannot perceive that the genius of the Weimar Solomon per- 
manently affected the freshness and simplicity of Mr. Robiuson’s 
feelings, and nothing is a clearer proof to us of the native robust- 
ness of Crabb Robinson’s intellect and character, than the fact that 
with all his boundless reverence for Goethe, he still remained true 
to himself. 

Crabb Robinson, before returning to journeyed on 
foot to not a few famous German and Bohemian localities, of all 
of which he has given graphic notices. We can only afford space, 
however, for the following extract from this portion of his 
journals :— 


Mngland, 


“My first evening iu Bohemia is worth recording. ... . In a large 
kitchen was a bedridden old woman. She began questioning me, ‘ Are 
you a Christian ?’—' Yes.'.—‘ A Catholic Christian?’ The landlord 
came up. ‘Don't trouble the gentlemau. He is an Englishman, and, 
mother, you know the priest says it is the duty of everybody to remain 
of the religion they are born in.’ . L asked him about the Hussites. 
‘Oh, they are the most loyal and peaceable of all our poople.’—‘ It did 
not use to be so.’.—* Oh no, they were always breeding disturbances, but 
the Emperor Joseph put an end to that. heir priests were very poor, 
and lived on the peasants; ono man gave them a breakfast, another a 
dinner, a third a bed, and so they went from house to house beggars and 
paupers. When the Emperor came to Prague to be crowned, among the 
decrees which he issued the first day was one that the Hussite priests 


| should be allowed the same pay as the lowest order of the Catholic 


clergy. And since then we have never had a disturbance in the country.’” 


‘The Avchbishop of Canterbury has already quoted this passage in 
the Llouse of Lords, and indeed strained its fair and reasonable 
lesson a little beyond what it will bear. But the lesson is instrue- 
tive enough as to the ¢endency of Voluntary Churches. 

In his thirty-eighth year Crabb Robinson was called to the Bar, 
and he worked hard and successfully as a barrister for fifteen 
years. But before finally selecting the Bar as a temporary 
vocation, he was variously engaged in literature, and in the old 
days, when the 7imes began to be a power in the State, he was 
connected with that journal, first as foreign correspondent, and 
then as foreign editor. In both capacities he showed remarkable 
aptitude and vigour, and among other Peninsular experiences 
which befell him as correspondent, he records the disastrous affair 
of Corunna. Strangely enough, however, he heard nothing of 
the death of Sir John Moore until some considerable time after 
the event. 

During the fifteen years of Crabb Robinson's legal life his fees 
steadily increased, and he had acquired a very decided reputation 
for forensic ability, though, with his characteristic humility, he 
always maintained he knew nothing of law. It might accordingly 
be asked why he abandoned his profession in the vigour of his days, 
and when the tide of fortune and fame was at the flood. He 
himself tells us that next to going to the Bar, the wisest thing he 
ever did was leaving it. And, perhaps, he was right. Iu such 
matters we are not competent to pronounce judgment on each 
other's decisions, aud there is a wise saying of his own about 
indolence, which may be pleaded in bar of a harsh verdict on his 
giving up his profession. Le says in a letter to his brother 
(iii., 355), “* What is often called indolence is, in fact, the uwacon- 
scious consciousness of incapacity, and the importunity to over- 
come it is often as injudicious as to force an unwilling player 
to the whist-table, to the great annoyance of his partners.” 
We do not mean that Crabb Robinson did not possess sufficient 
capacity for sustaining for many years longer a distinguished 
position in the law. But we do believe that he had done his 
best, and that in retiring when he did, he was not robbing the 
nation of a future Attorney-General or Lord Chancellor. If 
Crabb Robinson had had others dependent for their daily bread 
and advancement in life on his professional exertions, of course he 
would have continued to work for their sakes. But as he wasa 
bachelor, and with the help of a small income with which he started 
in life had already realized a fortune which enabled him to devote 
£500 in one year to charitable purposes, one great stimulus to 
labour was necessarily absent in his case. Besides, he had no 
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enthusiasm for law, and why should he not do good in his own 
way, when many might be benefited and none coal be injured by 
his humour ? 

Henry Crabb Robinson was born to be a reporter of the best 
things of other men, and he has reported splendidly. Having no 
domestic claims on his affections, he gave himself up to the business 
of friendship,—and what a goodly list of friends, old and young, 
men and women, he had! Charles and Mary Lamb, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, concerning whom he tells us that when some one asked him 
whether he would like to be introduced to her, he exclaimed, ‘* You 
might as well inquire whether I would like to be introduced to the 
angel Gabriel ;” Southey, Wordsworth, Flaxman, Edward Irving, 
Coleridge, Arnold, poor William Blake, who said to him one day, 
* T was Socrates ;” his Ladies of the Lake, including Mrs. Fletcher, 
her daughter, Lady Richardson, and Miss Martineau ; and, finally, 
Lady Byron, whose remarkable letters in the third volume will be 
a revelation to many at once of the character and intellect of the 
writer, and also of the fatal Calvinism of her unhappy husband's 
creed. Crabb Robinson was the prince of story-tellers. ‘The stories 
in these volumes have long been familiar to the narrator's friends. 
Dr. Sadler has done well in publishing them all; and we must 
express our regret that we cannot spare room for any more of 
them, especially those relating to Charles Lamb and the Rev. 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge. 

Saving occasional outbursts of indignation with those who did 
not sympathize with him in his hero-worship of Goethe and Words- 
worth, Crabb Robinson was intolerant only of intolerance. He 
remained young and fresh in his sympathies to the last, and the 
Flaxman Gallery and University Hall, London, will long bear 
witness to his enthusiastic and substantial liberality. 

This work will be a delightful surprise to the great outer world, 
while it will augment very considerably the esteem, and, in not a 
few cases, the unfeigned and grateful affection with which H. C. 
Robinson was regarded by his acquaintances and friends. He 
comes out here better and greater than even his most intimate 
friends held him to be; and we shall take leave of him with 
the words which Dr. Sadler has appropriately prefixed to the 


third volume :— 
“ His life, 
Sweet to himself, was exercised in good, 
That shall survive his name and memory.” 





HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS.* 
Tue rambles which Mr. Macmillan describes in this pleasant 
volume led him to the summits of several Highland mountains, 
to the fjords and fjelds of Norway, and to the Hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard. Professing all the time to be only in search 
of Alpine plants, putting himself forward as a mere humble 
botanist, Mr. Macmillan is really a sharp observer of everything 
that comes in his way. His is not the “‘ leaden eye that loves the 
ground.” It is perfectly true that he does look out for specimens 
of flowers, and that he can tell us an immense deal about botany 
in a most attractive way. Even those who know nothing of 
flowers except their names, and only know their names because 
they are long and unintelligible, will be interested in Mr. 
Macmillan’s details, while those who love flowers without 
understanding them will find a new light dawn from his 
pages. But there is much more in his book than this. He 
sketches scenery with a vividness and a power that brings not 
only the broad features of the landscape, but its minor tints and 
subdued harmonies, before us. While he is on the Highland 
mountains he confines himself chiefly to nature. He is alter- 
nately a botanical and a geological lecturer, turning every now 
and then from the objects at his feet to the more distant views 
of plain and mountain range, and from the earth to the sky. 
Strange as the confession may seem, he admits that he was once 
beguiled from the task of gathering moss by the sight of a mag- 
nificent sunset. Once, too, he is betrayed into an avowal that he 
has often felt as if he would willingly give up all his knowledge of 
the structure and history of certain obscure botanical specimens, in 
exchange for the childish wonder with which he formerly regarded 
them. ‘ We men,” he adds, and though it may be true of many, 
it is not true of Mr. Macmillan, * have outgrown the flower and 
all its mystical loveliness.” Such a complaint is sufficiently 
answered by the book itself. It is quite iznpossible for us to feel 
that 
“Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower,” 


when we find that some of the most familiar plants are charged 
* /folidays on High Lands; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan. London: Macmillan, 1869, 





Search of Alpine Piants. By | 





with the highest destiny. In his earlier days, Mr. Macmillan 
could not trace the submerged chain of islands or ridge of hills 
which ran from the south-west of Ireland to the north of Spain, as 
he now can by the help of the common flower known as London 
pride. When he trod on his native heather he did not know that 
the range of the heath tribe was eminently Atlantic or Western, 
that it abounded on the European side of the Ural Mountains, 
but disappeared suddenly on their eastern declivity, and that 
while it was entirely absent from the whole of Northern Asia to 
the shores of the Pacific, it was found along a comparatively nar- 
row line drawn from the north of Norway, along the west coast of 
Europe and Africa, down to the Cape of Good Hope. ‘To our 
minds, there is much more in such facts as these to excite wonder, 
than there is in legends about the blood of martyred saints being 
transmuted into lichens. 

When Mr. Macmillan leaves his native land for Norway and the 
Great St. Bernard, he becomes as genial a traveller as he was 
hitherto a pleasing instructor. ‘The science to which he is devoted 
is still kept in view, and becomes, as it were, the centre of all his 
observations, but his range of vision is extended. He takes in the 
daily incidents of travel, the humours of his fellow-tourists, the 
manners and customs of the natives. At the Great St. Bernard, for 
instance, he points a striking contrast between the tolerance of the’ 
monks and the bigotry of some of their visitors. A week before Mr. 
Macmillan’s visit to the Hospice an English clergyman happened 
to be there on a Sunday, and as there were several of his country- 
men there, he asked leave to read the Anglican service to them in 
the refectory. His request ‘‘ was not only granted with the utmost 
cordiality, but the chapel itself was offered to him for the purpose.” 
How such charity as this was repaid by some of the guests appears 
from what Mr. Macmillan himself witnessed. The monks make 
no charge for their hospitality, and a good many travellers will 
not contribute in any way towards the expenses of the establish- 
ment. ‘*There was one Scotchman present,” writes Mr. 
Maemillan, “* who carried out his sound Protestant principles 
at the expense of the poor monks. He was a very thin, wiry 
man, but he ate an enormous supper and breakfast. He 
drank a bottle of wine at each meal, and helped himself 
most largely to everything on the table. He took what would 
have sufficed for four ordinary men, and, to our intense dis- 
gust, he rubbed down his stomach complacently in the morning 
ere departing, aud said, in the hearing of all, that he had made up 
his mind to put nothing in the alms-box, lest he should coun- 
tenance popery.” We may charitably hope that this bigotry 
was assumed as a cloak for meanness. Yet we cannot be too sure 
of that. ‘The two very often go together, and are always ready 
to combine when there is a question of money. If one could 
dive into the breasts of those Middlesex magistrates who refuse 
Roman Catholic prisoners the services of their Church, meanness 
might perhaps be found there as well as bigotry. Mr. Macmillan 
may well have felt ashamed of his countryman who availed 
himself thus of gratuitous hospitality. Bat is there not a 
kindred spirit in the exclusiveness of those great landed 
proprietors who are censured far too gently for shutting out 
tourists and savants from the wildest scenery in Scotland? © The 
divine right of grouse can hardly be stronger than the divine 
right of intolerance. Again, Mr. Macmillan justly reproves those 
who run through Norway, expecting to find there all the comforts 
of Switzerland, and who fill the day-books with complaints that 
they can’t get toothpicks. People must be prepared to rough it 
to some extent in a country where there are no public convey- 
ances, and where inns are kept open by law rather than as a 
speculation. ‘The expenses of Norwegian travel are, as Mr. Mac- 
millan truly observes, moderate in the extreme, ten shillings a day 
being an ample allowance. But Mr. Macmillan must have been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in finding the larder well supplied with salmon, 
trout, beefsteaks, and eggs. Even in a place which Murray has not 
visited the table was loaded with fish, flesh, and fowl, and this is 
so contrary to our own experience, that we can only account for it 
by personal considerations. ‘There must be something so cheerful 
and genial in Mr. Macmillan’s appearance as to unlock the 
hearts and larders of Norwegian innkeepers, while the sight of 
a reviewer chills them, and makes them stow away all their 
provisions. 

The description of the Skjeggedal-foss, a fall which, as Mr. 
Macmillan informs us, is not mentioned in Murray, adds a new 
sight to Norway, and will assist the tourists of this summer to a 
fresh attraction. ‘This fall is in the Hardanger district, and is 
reached by a more difficult path than that which leads to the 
Voring-foss. At least this is the impression conveyed by the 
following paragraph :— 
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“We had now reached the highest point of the ascent, and were con- 
gratulating ourselves that all danger and cause of fear to weak nerves 
were past, when we came to a staircase that beat all structures of the 
kind I have overseen. It descended for about twelve yards at an angle 
of some fifty-five degrees, and consisted of rough, irregular steps pro- 
jecting an inch or two beyond each other. On the one side was a lofty 
wall of rock, dripping wet, and covered with bright green mosses and 
gelatinous masses of vegetable growth, so that there was very little 
bold for the hands, while on the other there was a sheer precipice, and 
far below a raging torrent falling into a hideously black linn; and from 
this danger there was nothing, not even the slightest handrail, to give 
one a feeling of security. It was a place to try the nerves even ofa 
member of the Alpine Club. We crawled down, clinging to every pro- 
jection with tooth and nail, the calves of our legs all the time trembling 
like a jelly. When we got safely to the bottom, we thought that we 
had accomplished a feat to be proud of all our days, but our vanity 
received a severe shock when the guide, looking back upon the stair- 
case, said in the most matter-of-fact voice, ‘ Det er ond plads for hesten’ 
(That is a bad place for horses). After all, we had only done what a 
quadruped was in the habit of doing ; though how a great long creature 
like a horse could manage to come down this break-neck place, with 
nothing to cling to, was a puzzle which I cannot yet understand, I can 
only say that I should like to see him at it.” 

The way to the Vo6ring-foss is arduous enough, but at 
least it can be ridden. ‘The cliff you have to scale, 
picking your way among fallen boulders, and looking up 
every now and then to the beetling crags above which seem to 
shut in the world, is, after all, not more formidable than the 
bridleroads in Madeira. On reaching the top you pass over a 
spongy moor towards an ever-rising cloud, and a roar that 
grows louder and louder. We do not gather with certainty from 
this book whether Mr. Macmillan visited the Véring-foss, but if 
he did, he failed to get the best view of it, aud he hardly does it 
justice :— 

‘Tho spectacle is indeed grand beyond description ; but it labours 
under the great disadvantage that it cannot be seen from below. I 
believe that one or two daring cragsmen succeeded in getting pretty 
near the foot of it; but their view of the waterfall was greatly ob- 
structed by a projecting rock. The ordinary tourist sees it from the 
edge of a great precipice at a considerable height above the top of the 
fall. Keeping a firm hold of the guide’s hand—if you have sufficient 
nerve and are not oppressed with giddiness—you can bend your body 
half over, and look down into the awful abyss filled with seething waters 
and blinding mists, A vision of a great white mass of foam falling, 
minute after minute, pausing as it were at intervals in mid-air, but still 
falling down, down, far out of sight into the bowels of the earth, with 
a roar that seems to shake the rocks to their foundations, is caught dur- 
ing the frenzied gaze, and photographed upon the memory for ever. 
Woe betide the unhappy tourist who is seized by nightmare the first 
time he goes to sleep after having stood on this giddy height!” 

The only satisfactory view of the fall is to be had by crossing 
the river a little way above, and making your way to a sort of 
curve or bay in the rock directly facing the fall, and nearly level 
with it. From this point you have, indeed, a magnificent sight. 
Whether the fall be really 900 feet, or only 500 as some 
recent sceptics contend, the straight, solid, seething column plunges 
down like the pillar of cloud which guided Israel, so close 
to the rock that it seems to be hollowing itself a funnel, 
save where a projecting ledge throws off a heavy fold of foam 
from the side, and makes it lap over the body of the fall, or where 
at the bottom the fall itself is lost in smoke and writhing vapours. 
Had Mr. Macmillan seen the Viring-foss from this side, he might 
have been more ready to pronounce on the comparative merits of 
that fall and the one he discovered. As we preceded him by some 
seven or eight years, we do not suppose we heard even the name 
of the Skjeggedal-foss, and certainly hearing the name would no 
more assist us to form a conception of the fall than to realize the 
letters which make up so appalling a word. We can, however, 
assure Mr. Macmillan that he who has only seen the Viring-foss 
from its left side has not seen it. When Mr. Macmillan next goes 
to Norway, as we hope he will, he must remember this advice, and 
when he writes more Holidays on High Lands (which is not so 
much a matter of hope as of urgent entreaty), he must show that 
he has profited by it. 





HIRELL.* 


WE cannot see why criticism, that is, the expression by one man 
who has read many books of his opinion as to the merit or de- 
merit of another man’s book, should not be absolutely free, why 
he should not say exactly the thought which arises in him as he 
ceads. The thought very likely may be worthless, but surely it 
must be worth more than the thought which he, so to speak, makes 
up, the thought which comes to him when he has compelled his 
mind to appreciation or dislike by appealing to some standard to 
which, be it true or false, his mind did not, on that occasion, 
instinctively refer. Least of all can we see why, when the work to 





* Hirell: » Novel. By the Author of Abel Drake's Wife. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1869. 








be criticized is really a prose poem, when instinct, that is, is likely 
to be much truer than thought, the critic should not be thus get 
free to say precisely that which rises in him to be said. If we 
were to write that which conventionally ought to be written we 
should say of Hirell that it is a powerful novel, in which the plot 
lacks some element of realism which would make it natural; but 
if we were to express the unbidden thought, it would not be that, 
but something liker this. /Zirel/ is a tale written by a poet who 
has not yet, but may have yet, perfect articulation, who has a 
poet’s imagination without a poet’s tongue, or faculty of calling 
before others the image standing so clear before himself. So deep 
occasionally seems his insight, more especially into the dark side 
of human nature, that it may well be he has a perception of the 
laws and aberrations of the mind deeper and truer than those of 
the writer who is studying him, and failing from want of that 
insight to understand him. If that is so, as in that writer's judg- 
ment it very well may be so, he has only tosay that /Zirellis beyond 
him ; but if it is not so, as by the first conditions of his art he is bound 
either to assume, knowing the while that he is assuming, or to be 
silent, then he must pronounce Hirel/, in spite of all its merit, and 
its merit is very considerable, a failure, an effort to paint a being 
who never could have existed, or, existing, never have done the 
acts Hirell is said to do. With all allowances for that unconscious 
implacability which seems inseparable from Mr. Saunders’ ideal 
of the female character, and which in certain types of that 
character may exist to the degree he believes, Hirell, the ‘ beam 
of light,” the angel of the house, seems still to us unnatural. 

We may say at once, to save time, that we have no criticism to 
make on any other part of the book, not even on its rhapsody 
about Wales, and its discussion of early British history,—a sub- 
ject which makes the author enthusiastic, he believing, with Mr. 
Wright, that we must be all at least half Britons. Mr. Saunders 
always writes the best kind of descriptive English, English as simple 
as cultivated talk, but rising now and then into strength aud fer- 
vour ; he always describes well, and his notion of an incident or 
an episode would be perfect, but that he tries sometimes to make 
not it, but his description of it, a thought too vivid. Let us 
accept him as having succeeded as perfectly as may be, or if he 
will, as perfectly as he would like to think he had succeeded, in all 
minor points, and still the question, as he would probably allow, 
would reduce itself to this, —has he succeeded in Hirell? If he has 
not, she being the life, and spirit, and soul of the story, the object 
for which the book was written, the figure without which the 
drama has no meaning, he, as artist, has failed, as in our hearts, 
with the great reserve we have above described, we believe him to 
have failed. 

Hirellis the exquisitely beautiful daughter of Elias Morgan, asmall 
Welsh freeholder of that stern Calvinistic type which, somehow, 
Englishmen think peculiar to Scotland, but which is found much 
more frequently in the Principality, a man such as Balfour of 
Burley might have been, had the idea of using the arm of flesh 
never occurred to him ; a man of will so concentrated and yet so 
unselfish, deriving its frightful strength so entirely from prin- 
ciple, that it becomes, in contemplating him, impossible to sepa- 
rate mere fear, fear not unmingled with dislike, from reverential 
awe. Exquisitely beautiful, a Calvinist to the heart's core, Hirell 
has still the besetting sin or quality of organizations like hers, the 
latent love of luxury, beauty, refinement, pleasure, as pleasure is 
understood by the intellectual. When the story opens, she has 
just come, as she thinks, within sight of them all, her father 
having inherited, as he thinks, a fortune, some £7,000, of which, 
in the first volume, he is again deprived. Once more, however, 
the vision in another way opens to her. John Cunliff, an English 
gentleman, heir to a baronetey and a great estate, is pursuing, 
with what he believes to be love, and Mr. Saunders half accepts, 
half rejects as love, and treats with considerable delicacy, but little 
incisiveness, a married woman, Mrs. Rhys, and lodges under a 
feigned name at the house of Elias Morgan. There he falls in love 
with Hirell, who, pausing only to feel sure that he is a Christian in 
her sense of Christianity, loves him to rapture with her whole heart 
and soul, as passionately and wholly as ever did heroine. Ile, too, 
loves her asstrongly asit is in his nature to love, which in many ways 
is strongly enough, and is thoroughly conscious that in her he has 
found the partner who raises him to his natural or ideal height, 
who can make him noble as well as content. Just before their 
marriage, however, Cunliff, a philanthropic politician of no mean 
mark,—at least, that is his author's intention, though we do not 
profess quite to understand his politics, —inherits his baronetcy and 
estate, sees office clear before him, resolves that Hirell, an untutored 
girl, could not be his wife, and with an exquisite refinement of 
+ cruelty takes her to see his house and lands, tells her the story of 
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the Lady of Burleigh, reveals to her the similarity of their fates, 
declares that he cannot marry her, and hints at love without 
marriage. This last brutality, by the way, is conveyed with a 
little over-delicacy, so conveyed that Hirell would either, as we 
read her, not have understood it, or if made clairvoyant by her 
peasant training, have forced his meaning from him in much 
clearer terms. It is hinted, rather than said, that the pain of 
surrendering her lover almost makes her consider the offer 
which yet drives her almost distracted; she half dies of 
love, and when he, repentant, renews his suit for her hand, 
writes him letters as fine as Clarissa’s to Lovelace, swears 
finally not to marry him, and then a few hours after his 
final offer and rejection, in a paroxysm of semi-religious, semi- 
grateful, and all-hysterical feeling, accepts a rather bumpkinish 
second lover, who had courted her hopelessly for long. She, be it 
remembered, is no merely lovesick maiden, or one who must cling, 
but a girl full of inspiration, a girl who when called on by her 
father could stand up before a crowd of mocking English navvies, 
rendering her father’s fiery extempore Welsh sermon, sentence by 
sentence, as it poured forth, and this, while suddenly conscious 
that among the crowd surging up to the eminence on which she 
and her father stood was her recreant lover :— 


“*Hirell,’ he said, sternly, ‘the welfare of all these children of the 
Almighty Father assembled here, must be more regarded by me than 
the suffering of my own one child. You must not shrink—you shall 
not—send forth your voice and trust to Him to make it heard. Now 
follow me instantly.’ And he cried in a loud voice,—‘ Gweddiwn.’ 
Immediately a piercing, plaintive tone followed like an echo with the 
English, ‘ Let us pray.’ And throughout all the long prayer it nover 
failed, but like a silver bell struck by the same hand that had just sent 
the deep sonorous sound from one of iron, rang out clearly, thrillingly, 
and sweetly. At first the fair young face, with auburn hair pushed 
back under the black bonnet, and sweet eyes clouded and wandering as 
if they saw nothing, provoked much rude staring and admiration; but 
before many minutes the short sentences thrown out by that grand 
sonorous bass and sweet treble of repetition, began to strike home in 
many a wild, wicked, and miserable nature, till the air grew more and 
more silent and clear for the passage of the two voices. At last the 
attention of the crowd became rapt and unbroken; smoking, nut-crack- 
ing, orange eating, orange-peel throwing, everything seemed forgotten, 
but the grand crowding mountain of heads, and God's doubled-voiced 
messenger, who spoke as with the mouth of archangel and seraph.” 


Yet, this woman, half saint, and half prophetess, and beneath both 
whole woman, this embodiment at once of purity and of love, 
within a few hours of the final rejection of her lover, feeling for 
his rival nothing but grateful liking, distinctly not loving him, 
though, it may be, believing love would come, accepts that rival. 
Robert Chamberlayne is in hopeless despair :— 


“** Robert Chamberlayme,’ said Elias, ‘my child and I have this night 
wrestled with her sorrow, as Jacob wrestled with the angel; we have 
taked of and considered, with much prayer for divine guidance, how 
best we may bring back to her the peace of her mind, and the happi- 
ness of her heart, both of which have even thus early been lost to her. 
We have considered, too, that it will be well to save her from having 
her soul tempted to break a vow she has vowed before God never to 
marry the erring, but I trust repentant man you once called your friend, 
John Cunliff. We have considered, too, Robert, that you, having been 
faithful in your love for her as Jacob to Rachel, generous to her in her 
time of trouble and exile, as Boaz to Ruth—we have considered that to 
you more than any other should the work of comfort and cherishing 
belong ; and to that end I give her to you, and she gives herself to you 
—not now with the love you deserve, but in the full trust and belief 
that it will come. She said to me, Robert, that last night, when you 
rose even from addressing your Maker to answer her call, your voice 
went unto her heart with a strange warmth and comfort. Was it not 
80, Hirell?’ Robert, as he listened to these words, had been looking 
upon the sweet chastened face of Hirell, with eyes that at first were 
doubting and perplexed ; but that soon had vied with the early morn- 
ing skies outside, in glistening light and depth. When Elias said, ‘ Was 
it not so, Hirell?’ he placed at the same time her hand in Robert's, and 
Hirell answered faintly —‘ Yes.’ Then Elias gently unwound the cling- 
ing fingers of her other hand from his, and drawing her nearer to 
Robert, said—‘ Take her, then, Robert, and be not impatient with her 
sorrow, which I have strong belief will only cover her soul for a time; 
therefore regard it only as the veil with which the women of the Scrip- 
tures veiled themselves when they were first brought before their hus- 
bands, even as Rebecca veiled herself when she beheld [saac coming to 
meet her. I have judged it best that the marriage should be very soon, 
for the sakes of both you and of another.’ Then Robert drew her to 
his heart and kissed her, and in his smile she seemed to see a reflection 
of the great peace and sunshine of that home of his, where she was to 
spend her life. As she closed her eyes upon his shoulder, a sense of 
rest came over her, she stretched her hand towards her father, and as 
he gave her his she held it close to hers and Robert’s. ‘ You will love 
him very soon, Hirell, and dearly,’ said Elias; ‘he is not a gifted man, 
but he is what the Lord loves better, an honest man in whom there is 
no guile.’—‘ Father, I know him.’” 


It may be our own shallowness, but to us that final scene is at 
once a desecration and an unreality,—a desecration because, if it 
occurred, Hirell would have been but a mere ‘ miss,” a girl with- 
out depth or force or specialty of character; an unreality, because 
the saint here painted in colours so bright that even the canvas, ' 








too clearly seen beneath, cannot dim them, could not, even wader 
the pressure of her father’s sense of divine guidance, have accepted 
aman for whom love was to come—with the babies—nor could the 
girl here described, with her thirst for refinement and for luxury 
and for intellectual excitement, with her belief that she, if made 
Lady of Burleigh, would have strength given her, and also have 
strength belonging to her to be Lady of Burleigh successfully, have 
stooped all at once from John Cunliff, base as he might have 
proved himself, to the jolly and good-hearted but still far inferior 
Kentish farmer. There would have been, must have been, some 
relic of the old pride as well as the old love to suppress, and if she 
was suppressing them in that scene, if she was even, as is admitted, 
taking Chamberlayne without love, what was Hirell? Not, clearly, 
the heroine of the preceding three volumes. There may be a 
thought in the author’s mind which reconciles the character and 
the act, a notion of an undergrowth of love for Chamberlayne 
going on all through the long struggle with Cunliff ; and we think 
there is that thought, but if so, the defect of imagination is 
exchanged for a defect in artistic expression, which jars on the 
mind as strongly as the more serious want. 

This, a sense of imperfection left by the image of Hirell, is, 
we repeat, the only defect in a story otherwise at once both poetic 
and powerful ; and there is much the same defect, though much 
less in degree, in Mrs. Rhys. Mr. Saunders seems to appreciate 
the self-restraineduess,—we do not mean self-restraint—of women 
toa degree which impairs his perception of other sides of the 
female character, to make of that one quality not only a force, 
which it is, but the force, which, in such characters as he paiuts, it 
is not. He did precisely the same in Abel Drake’s Wife, where the 
fine character of the wife is spoilt by its unnatural hardness and 
implacability. 





ETHNOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS.* 

WE have here twenty-nine essays, and can therefore only briefly 
indicate the chief contents of the volume, and indulge in a few 
observations on a few of the papers. The President, Mr. J. 
Crawford, the veteran Malay scholar, is one of the most industri- 
ous contributors, writing on ‘* The Plurality of the Races of Man,” 
‘*'The Supposed Aborigines of India,” * the Vegetable and Animal 
Food of the Natives of Australia,” ‘* The Classification of the Races 
of Man according to the Form of the Skull,” “ The Antiquity of 
Man ;” and many other papers on similar topics. We have two 
papers on the Vey Negros, by H. C. Creswick; two on the 
ethnology of the Chinese, by Dr. Lamprey; one on the Kols 
of Chota-Nagpore, by Lieutenant-Colonel E. T. Dalton; one on 
the Darien Indians, by Dr. Cullen; two by H. H. Howorth on *‘ The 
Archeology of Bronze,” and ‘The Origines of the Norsemen ;” 
by Dr. John Shortt, ‘‘ a contribution to the ethnology of Jeypore ; 
besides several shorter papers. The volume is as well printed as 
are usually the transactions of societies, but the misprints are dis- 
graceful. In one paper they are so constant and disfiguring that 
we hypothetically charged the author with an exceptionally bad 
handwriting, but we subsequently found papers by other writers 
in the same state. It is but a friendly warning that we give to 
the Society, which proves that it needs it, since it acknowledges, 
and with an apology, but one erratum! 

Mr. Crawford is well known for his outspoken dissent from the 
results which the modern school of ethnologists and philologists, 
especially those who have made Sanskrit their starting-point, con- 
ceive themselves to have established on a secure base, the combina- 
tion of Sanskrit, the languages of Persia and Armenia, and the 
whole system of European tongues except a very few. By proving 
the ultimate identity both of roots and of inflexions in the speech 
of the older members of all the branches of this stock, they con- 
ceived themselves to have established the original unity of the 
peoples ; and to this proof from language is gradually being added 
the proof from mythology, the Indian deities appearing, though 
often with different functions, in Western nations, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, and German. By showing that the Sanskrit and Zend 
contain the fullest forms of inflexion, from which the others could 
be deduced, while progress in the contrary direction was impossible, 
they endeavoured to establish the fact that the movement of the 
nations had been from west to east,—a result, it need not be said, 
corresponding with all that the history and traditions of these 
nations tell us. When the Hindus were thus made the chief now 
known representative of the Aryan race, the Southern Indians 
were lumped together with the nations of Northern Asia under 
the common name Turanian, ‘This is a mere provisional term, 
which may have to be abandoned when they are better known. 





* Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London Vol. 6, New Series. London 
Murray. 1563. 
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But it is convenient, to indicate their presumed connection with | divisions, their traditions, and customs, makes it very difficult to 
each other and entire separation from the Aryans. It may be that | believe them to have anything in common with the Hindu of the 
the philologists have relied too much upon language, which they | plain. The Hindu conception of them as a serpent race, and their 
know, and consulted physiology and the possibility of such exten- | own practice of magical arts and belief in magical transformation 
sive migrations too little. At all events, Mr. Crawford thinks far | into serpents and other animals, would alone be suflicient bar to 
more lightly of language as a criterion, as appears when he says, | community of origin, except, indeed, in the farthest recesses of 
‘« The wild tribes of India are chiefly distinguished from the civil- | time. 
ized nations by adventitious or supervenient characters, such as| One other paper we must notice. It is one of several by Mr. 
manners, language, and religion.” II. H. Howorth, and is on the ‘ Origines of the Norsemen.” Let 
Language is certainly to some degree adventitious, for it comes | any one read it who is inclined to say that nothing new with a 
upon a man later than his birth; and the craniologist may, there- | semblance of truth can be advanced on this subject. While the 
fore, have the right to insist that the form of the skull shall be | history of the Norsemen ix Scandinavia is connected and intelli- 
taken into consideration first. And in exceptional individuals it | gible, great obscurity hangs over their previous fortunes. How did 
is no criterion at all. An English infant reared by the Zulus|they get to Scandinavia, and whence? After showing that 
would speak Zulu, and the cranium, not the language, would tell | Ptolemy, our earliest authority, peoples Scania or Sweden with 
its origin correctly. Soin some larger instances. ‘The Liberians | tribes of Finnic on doubtful but certainly not Norse origin, and 
speak a sort of English, yet are no less Negro than their African | that the view that the Norsemen were the descendants of the Old 
neighbours. But yet language is one of man’s most tenacious | Saxons who fled from Charlemagne is untenable because it violates 
qualities. Think that we here, with all the German, Scandina- | national character, and leaves no room for the Norse mythology, 
vian, Slavonic, and Greek nations, use the same word for daughter | epics, and other traditions, Mr. Hloworth brings forward Jornandis, 
which was spoken on the Himalayas certainly 1,500, and probably | to show that in the sixth century the tribes inhabiting Sweden 
2,000 or even 3,000, years before Christ; that the numerals are | were distinctly Teutonic, and that they thence advanced towards 
the same, and often actually mutually intelligible to nations | the Euxine, conquering the Sclavi and Antes on their way. Then 
separated for ages; that the modern Greek and Slavonic verb to | he shows that the Norsemen turned their attention and arms as 
be is scarcely changed from the oldest Sanskrit, and we obtain an | much to the east as to the west, invading the Baltic provinces, 
idea of the perpetuity of language which makes us demur to its | establishing the first Russian dynasty at Novgorod, and settling 
being spoken of as something merely adventitious. (under the name of Russians) at Aldenborg (Old Ladoga) in the 
Mr. Crawford’s position is, that where there are wild tribes in | Gulf of Revel, Alaborg iu that of Olonetz, and Holmgard in Arch- 
the mountains, and civilized nations in the plains, both are of the | angel, and observes that in classic times we find in this very region 
same stock, ‘ adventitious ’ circumstances notwithstanding. There | the Roxolani:— 
are Hindus as black as Bhils and Kols, and among the wild tribes} «| satisfactory . . . . etymology; one, too, adopted by the 
some have features showing as good lines as the civilized tribes ; | Continental ethnologists, is found in the name given by the modern Finns, 
therefore, no line can be drawn between them. And then he | the collateral descendants of the Ugrian inhabitants of the Ukraine (from 
affirms that no invading race can exist without mixture with the | Whom the Greeks would receive the name), to the Swedes and Norsemen 
“ae P . of the present day. They call them Ruotsalanien, and their country 
natives, and that this renders a unification of the two inevitable | Ryotsj, Ruotsalanien is word for word the same as Roxolani. Tacitus, 
within a few generations. An invading host consists of males |in giving an account of the reign of Otho, A.D. 69, says, ‘that the 
only; women they must find among the conquered. ‘In all | Roxolani, a people of Sarmathia, who the preceding winter had = off 
emigration the males far exceed the females in number, and when | "0 cabors favaded Most wit 9,000 heres. ‘Theis weapen at long 
the adventurers have to fight their way, the latter must be a mere | ‘The chiefs wear coats of mail, formed with plates of iron sewn on tough 
fraction. Such is the case even in modern emigration, when a | hides, impenetrable to an enemy’s weapons, but very cumbrous to the 
voyage to America can be performed with safety and convenience wearer.’ If this description applies to any ancient tribes we know it is 
P , . » | surely to the Northern pirates, with their iron armour and two-handed 
in a few weeks, and even to the Antipodes in a few months.” | 5.0.45.” 
But how can we accept this axiom? If a tribe is driven by an 
enemy from behind, the safety of women and children is found in 
accompanying the men to a new land. And all nations are not 
equally bound to the soil. We read of the removal of whole 
nations of Tatars; the Huns spread themselves westwards, a! ‘‘ Wo thus find evidence accumulating on all hands to justify us in 
nation, not an army ; Teeland was settled by Norwegian families | drawing the raze of the Northern praey from the, best ores fe 
who fled from the tyranny of the fair-haired Harold. From the Among the rivers and pools of the regions of the Don long boats are still 
aucient world also we have the familiar instance of the separation | used, which travellers have referred to as similar to those described in 
of the Hebrew tribes from the Aramaic, and their journey from cae ange sa age ony ane bag 4 papel ge oe ge 
Haran in Syria to the South led by Abraham, and again of the aan, wen lesuis tho bod link ry teasing the history of that strange 
exodus of the same nation from Egypt (where for the women | alphabet to its fountain-head in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions. 


safety was assuredly in flight), with other slighter indications of | Here was placed the country of the Asi, whence Odin, ~ somgpa _ = 
national moveme Q i ant. Sure . nie 2 Northern Sealds, brought his followers and his religion. Here was place: 
Sa ey sees. vey, tn, tele ne the half-mythical Asgard, which the cuneiform inscriptions have at 


great improbability in the supposed separation of the Zendic from length rescued from the character of being no more than a poetic fig- 
the Vedic people on the highlands of Bactria, and the descent of | ment; the name Asagarta occurring repeatedly among them. Here 
the latter through the natural opening in the Himalayas down the | may be found buildings to compare with and furnish explanations of 
Iudus—a migration both short and easy ? the Picts’ houses of the Orkneys. Here, within the limits of the Par- 
r 7 _ eee “i separate —? 4 , thian empire, may be found ornaments of silver and gold covered with 
The Ethnological Society have this advantage over philological | the decorations also found in Northern relics, and of which a largo 
or however-styled linguistic societies, that they admit physiologi- | collection of armlets and bands discovered in England may bo seen in 
cal evidence as well as linguistic. We have in this same volume | t2¢ magnificent collection at Edinburgh. 
the evidence of a craniologist ‘* on some skulls of the hill tribes of | We feel so convinced that Mr. Howorth has struck the right 
India,” being the first skulls made attainable for this purpose, | chord on the main question, that we hardly like to suggest dif_fi- 
which is given in the following terms :— culties in detail. We cannot, however, help observing that the 
| TT) ; © ¢ i i a, 
“To revert to that classification of the Hill Tribes, the undoubted | 24™e Russian points not to the northern and Baltic ote Re 
Aborigines of India, made by men of great research and learning, into | where the Scandinavians settled, but to the great corn-growing 
one grand Tamulian or Turanian family, it becomes at once apparent | plains of the south-west, still called /?uvs, the etymon whence come 
that investigations into their physical characters, and especially into | the adjective russky (Russian) and Rosskiya (Russia). For the 


their craniology, afford no support whatever to such a view. Indeed, | : : ae 
much more might be said, and it seems only fair to add that craniolo- | Danes, too, he hints at a most doubtful etymology ; treating dan 


gical enquiry quite disproves their homogeneity. It proves that they | as the root, as being the word for water which occurs in Danubius, 
must be separated into at least two classes, almost as far as the poles | Don, Duiester, and (we will add) Gdansk or Danzig, and inter- 
seunder, and perbaps into many more. preting the name marshlanders. But the strength of Denmark 
This is a note of warning, which the comparative linguists will do | Jies in her islands, which are not marshy ; and Jutland, which is ; 
well not to neglect. Whether craniology is to override all other | is inhabited, according to Mr. Howorth himself, by a different race, 
evidence of national aflinity, is perhaps not fully made out ; but, | the Jutes or Goths. Besides, we would add, it is very doubtful 
at all events, when it gives one verdict and language another, no | whether the x belongs to the root; more probably Duni stands for 
satisfactory result can be attained, and wise men will hold their | Dahiri, Dacini ; and if so, the connection with Daci (which is sup- 
judgment in abeyance till the difference is settled. One of the ported by the Russian form for ‘* Danish,” Datsky) may be well 
longest and most interesting papers, that on the Kols of Chota- | founded, after all. 
Nagpore, by Lieutenant-Colonel Dalton, describing their tribal | 


Having, by the power of this name, fetched the Norsemen out of 
Russia, it is not much further to find them originally in the 
Caucasus :— 
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THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD.* 

We expressed at the time but a limited participation in the admi- 
ration which was very generally expressed for Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble, though we conceded that it fairly deserved its modest 
reputation. It was asad story, simply, if rather too sentimentally, 
told; in style a little too gushing and picturesque,—going in a 
little too enthusiastically for the well-known ‘“ devoted Aunt,”— 
put interesting and nicely worked out, and with rare brevity. The 
Sacristan’s Household is almost the reverse of this ; instead of the 
interest being entirely in the story, it lies almost exclusively in its 
descriptions; both in style and in subject it is cheerful and healthy, 
and free from everything sentimental or morbid; it ends well, 
too, in which last respect we hold it to be greatly the superior. 
Nevertheless, it will not increase, even if it fully supports, the 
reputation of its author. Like Nigel Bartram’s ideal (the 
delightful heroine of a delightful novellette reviewed not long ago 
in these columns), it may be described by negatives,—neither 
sensational nor prosy, neither exciting nor tedious, neither vulgar 
nor prim, neither learned nor homely. 

The story harps on a well-worn string, a pretty and amiable girl, 
superior to her peasant friends, who turns out to be the heiress of 
a deceased nobleman and inheritor of large estates ; our interest, 
however, does not centre in the heroine,—who is pleasing, but 
little more than a sketch,—nor in the hero, though he is somewhat 
more real; nor, if the truth must be told, in any one in the book. 
The scene is laid in Germany, and the time is that of the late 
Prussian war and ends at Sadowa; but we see nothing of the war 
and hear nothing of the politics of the country; we are carried 
about from Horn to Detmold, and from Detmold to Horn, but we 
meet with the same groups each time, not discussing, but gossiping 
about the same subjects;—the respectable villagers at the Pied 
Lamb at Horn about the progress of revolutionary feeling, and the 
would-be aristocracy of the little capital at Detmold about the 
chances of war. Thus the book consists chiefly of sketches,— 
and slight, though pleasant and sometimes clever ones,—of two or 
three phases of German life, and is not a tale with a strong 
central interest, increasing as it culminates. 

Otto, the great-nephew of the old Sacristan, falls in love with a 
farmer's adopted daughter, refuses to become a tradesman, as the 
self-willed old man would have him, and goes off to the war; the 
heroine is turned out of doors by the farmer's jealous wife, and 
finds a shelter in the cottage of the crusty old Sacristan, first 
having had a timely opportunity of softening the old man’s heart. 
Meantime, the Prince’s land steward is summoned to the death- 
bed of his high-born wife’s brother, who, he finds reason to 
believe, had been secretly married in early life to an unknown 
first wife, and the phlegmatic conscientiousness and sense of 
honour with which this otherwise pompous and stupid gentleman, 
in despite of his own interests and the hindrances presented by 
his wily man of law, and in the face of the rage and indignation 
of his wife’s baffled expectations, follows up the clue, and dis- 
covers the truth of his surmises, are described with such nature 
and fidelity, that the indolent Freiherr von Groll, with his 
lean figure, long peaked face, and great flaxen moustache, be- 
comes dear to us as the true hero of the story, and worthy 
of all respect; while the greedy vulgarity of his wife, and 
her heartless indifference to the feelings of those she deems be- 
neath her in rank, form, we think, its second most living picture. 
Otto is meant, of course, to be a prominent character; but, 
except that he shows very laudable firmness and self-restraint in 
resisting respectfully the imperious will of his uncle, and after- 
wards, when a soldier, in defending himself against a group of 
Saxon villagers, who want to take him prisoner, he is not much 
more than the lay figure that too often stands for the hero of even 
good novels. By the way, this incident of the soldier's defence, 
though described with spirit, is not interwoven with sufficient 
care into the story. It read to us at the time like an anealote of 
the war taken from the newspapers of the day, and adopted 
entire, and when we reached the end of the chapter we were not 
surprised to find a note by the author partially confirming our 
impression. The charcoal-burner and the Justizrath are also 
clearly favourites with the author, but the former is only an 
affectionate and sentimental relative of weak intellect and in un- 
fortunate circumstances; and the latter, meant, we think, in the 
outset to be the Mephistopheles of the piece, ends in being, in- 
deed, a sly but otherwise rather well-meaning man, marked only 
by a secretiveness of disposition and a tortoise-like movement 
of his neck. 


What is most striking in the book is the prevalence of scolds. 
Of this class of human beings we have one male and two female 
specimens of a very high order, who would have been bracketed 
equal in a vivd voce examination; and a fourth, content with a 
more moderate use of the little member. The Sacristan himself 
scolds every one who disagrees with him, and crushes them with 
the weight of his experience and his years,—“ seventy-nine last 
Pentecost.” The land steward’s lady, the Hochwohlgeborene Frau 
von Groll, storms at her husband and lawyer, and bears them down 
with the greatness of her descent, “ geborene Dornberg,” with 
which she snubs all others who have the honour of her acquaint- 
ance; and the farmer’s wife, Haune, a jealous virago, routs the 
spirit of peace and love from the snug bara-farm, notwithstanding 
the purity of its cleanliness and the prodigal wealth of its store- 
houses, with the parade of her sense and energy. ‘‘ J not under- 
stand? If J don’t understand, things are in a bad way with us, 
for it’s little other understanding than my own that’s to be found 
under the roof.” 

There are little clumsinesses both of construction and composi- 
tion that should have been polished away ; the incident of the war, 
as we have said, gives the impression of not properly belonging to 
the story; again, the cause suggested for Frau Lehmann’s journey 
to Detmold, and interview with a lawyer is childishly insufficient. 
The interview was necessary for the development of the story, but 
should have been brought about with more attention to probabi- 
lities. In smaller matters, the expression, ‘some rustic festival 
was ‘toward,’” instead of ‘approaching,’ is affected, and the 
farmer's wife speaks to her husband of “Claus your waggoner,” 
—the explanation of who Claus is being evidently meant for the 
reader, and not for the farmer. Such trifles give an impression 
of unreality, and the same may be said of the numerous instances 
in which exclamations are made in German and translated into 
English by the speaker in the same breath. And then, as to the 
title; the Sacristan’s household consisted only of an old serving- 
woman during almost the whole period occupied by the story. This 
is scarcely one’s idea of a household, even if she had been the most, 
instead of the least important character ;—a title should at least 
suggest the subject or object of the story. 

On the whole, however, the book is agreeable and clever, though 
we cannot cannot call it interesting. We will conclude by quoting 
perhaps the pleasantest bits in it; they are two which touch on 
the quaint sources of comfort which simple people can find for 
their troubles ; surely they are drawn from the life and by a loving 
observer, with a keen sense of the mingled humour and pathos 
they display. The Sacristan’s servant left a neighbour to administer 
comfort in the shape of contradiction to her dispirited old master. 

“Tho Sacristan clung to his old notions with loyal tenacity ; and it was 
observable that Herr Peters, formerly so argumentative in his mild way 
on the subject of politics, would now endure to hear the Sacristan put 
forth the most retrograde and anti-liberal doctrines without uttering a 
word of protest. At least ho did so until old Sophie, cunning-simple in 
her love for her old master, said to him one day, * Ach bitte, Herr Peters ! 
do ye now contradict the Herr Kiister now and then? He's been used to 
get the better of folks in argument all his days, has the Herr Kiister ; 
and how can ho do it if nobody won't argue against him? And I'm 
sure he needs something to raise his spirits, and us all in such trouble 
with not knowing what has become of our poor dear boy in all their 
murdering battles!’ And poor faithful Sophie put her apron to her eyes. 
After which hint the kindly Herr Peters made a point of ‘ being got the 
better of in argument’ by his old friend.” 

In another place, poor Farmer Lehmann, after one of his wife's 
outbreaks, takes Otto into the farm-yard. 

“Lehmann gazed down pensively into the sty. ‘Ah, thrive they do, 
most amazingly!’ said he, softly. ‘Nice creatures, ain’t thoy ?'—*‘ Well, 
yes ; I suppose they aro, of their kind. But I have no particular fancy 
for them. They're greedy, dirty, lazy beasts, I always think.’—‘ Ab! 
there’s a deal of comfort in pigs, though; so easy-going ; do such credit 
to their keep; never want scrubbing, or scouring, or grooming. Give’em 
their bellies full, and there ain't peacefuller, comfortabler creatures in 
the world. You're too young to understand it yet awhile, Otto. But 
some time or other,—when you're married and settled,—and when ’—— 
added the farmer, with a movement of the corners of his mouth which 
began as though it meant to be a smile, but stopped short of it—‘ when 
it’s washing-day, you'll understand the comfort there is in pigs.’ Otto 
laughed. Then his face grew grave again. ‘When I'm married, farmer 
Lehmann ?’ he exclaimed, with a little sigh.—‘ Yes, to be sure. You 
will be married some day, Most folks are. The Lord only knows why 
the half of them do marry.’” 





MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING IN THE CAUCASUS.* 
Turs book is in some respects the model of a tourist's or holiday- 
maker’s account of his adventures, rather than a_ traveller's 
narrative. The point of view, in the first place, is almost exclu- 
sively that of the tourist’s—pleasure in getting out of the groove of 











* The Sacristan's Household. 
London: Virtue and Co. 


By the Author of Aunt Margaret's Trouble, &c. 





* Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan, including visits to Ararat and Tabreee+ 
and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz, By Douglas W. Freshtleld. London: Longmans. 
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| 
every-day occupations, unaffected enjoyment of natural scenery, | and repeat the journey on the north side; the route including 


an absolute delight in roughing it and in being abroad among | the ascent of numerous passes only known to the natives, and some 
foreign people, whose final cause is somehow unconsciously | of them hardly known even to them, and flying visits to the prin- 
thought of as that of the holidaymaker’s entertainment. Not| cipal natural wonders, such as the Karagam glacier, far more 
but that the author has an interest in many subjects sug- | imposing than anything to be found in the Alps. If the journey 
gested by the sights of his travels; political, geographical, anti- | cannot be done in three months from London now, it will, at 
quarian, and othertopics are frequently glanced at as occasion serves. | least, be practicable shortly, when there is a continuous railway 
Still all such matters are subservient, not prominent as they would be | line from Calais or Ostend to Odessa, and Tiflis may be reached 
in the work of a traveller discovering or exploring a country. Of (in less than a week. Vigilance, dexterity, and courage, with 
course there are tourists and tourists, and many a holiday-maker | expertness in the art of mountain-climbing, will be required in the 
contrives, by unusual sympathy, or knowledge, or imaginative | traveller, but when the locality just pioneered has the vogue of 
power, to convert his narrative into a book of travels rivalling | the Alps, many of the difficulties will, of course, be smoothed away, 
that of the ‘‘ professional ;” but this is not the case here: we are The tourist who has a stomach for the work, and who desires to 
not allowed to forget the character of the author’s rambles. ‘In | emulate the pioneers, will certainly for a time, until Caucasian 
many summer holidays spent among the Alps,” he says, *‘ I had | climbing is as well organized as Alpine climbing, encounter suffi- 
acquired a taste for mountain scenery, and when an opportunity | cient peril to give his constitution a fillip, perhaps under no cir- 
of being absent from home for a longer time than usual presented | cumstances will the peril be altogether absent. We can give no 
itself, [looked for some country where the zest of novelty would be | better idea of this than by quoting one or two incidents, the first 
added to those natural features which chiefly attracted me ;” but | occurring at the very threshold of the Caucasian tour in the ascent 
this introduction would not be required after one has read the | of the Kazbek, when they were at an altitude of upwards of 14,800 


book, in order to decipher the motives with which he visited the | feet :— 
Caucasus. “ A bergschrund, a huge icicle-fringed crack in the ice, three to four 


Comparing the work with books of travel in general, the limitation | feet wide, of which the upper lip was about five feet above the under, 
of interest is a defect; but in these days of holiday-making, it is | barred our progress. Frangois was first, I followed, Tucker was behind 
me, and Moore last. We had all pased the obstacle without serious 


useful to have descriptions of hieoinar ent lands - the tourist difficulty, when the rope, which in the passage had got somewhat slack, 
sees them, and we get the tourist view best where his character- | was discovered to have hitched itself round one of the big icicles in the 
istics predominate. As a typical tourist, then, Mr. Freshfield has | crack. Tucker, having, from the position in which he was standing, in 
very great merits. ‘The reality of the feelings which take him | Yin tried to unhiteh it, began to cut steps downwards to the upper lip 
, a A : Pe of the crevasse. At no time is it an easy thing to cut steps in ice beneath 
abroad, especially the love of mountain scenery, is unmistakable, | yo; try to do it in a hurry, and what happened in this case is almost 
and in no one excellence of the class,—cheerfulness, good-humour, | sure to occur. The step-cutter overbalanced himself, his feet slipped 
and courage in meeting natural obstacles or the more serious | out of = shallow oo — he ge —_ oe ous of 
: . . - course the rope immediately tightened with a sudden jerk on Moore and 
difficulties of half savage peoples in unfrequented regions, and myself, who, though very insecurely placed, fortunately were able to 
expertness in all the art of getting across mountain country,—does | resist the strain. Tucker had fallen, spreadeagle-fashion, with his head 
he appear to be deficient. He is fluent and clever, again, as a | down the slope, and we had to hold for many seconds before he could 
narrator, though there is a certain hardness in his descriptions, — work himself round and regain his footing. 
excessive familiarity with his favourite scenery apparently | In the ascent of Elbruz, again, they were nearly beaten by the 
having a tendency to make him cold and technical, where | intense cold, which rendered them almost physically incapable 
a better artist would subtly render an impression. Possess- | from numbness of the exertions and “holding on” which are 
ing these qualities, and being a pioneer, as he was in most | indispensable to safety. But perhaps their experiences on the 
of the journeys here recorded, he could hardly fail to make an | Karagam glacier—where they encountered the ‘‘ most numerous 
interesting volume, in spite of any other defects or limitations of | and complicated ” difficulties of a broken glacier any of them had 
interest. Mountain-climbing is not only the pursuit par excellence | ever battled with—are the most striking :— 


of English holiday-makers, but has reasonable claims to that rank} , Once, after struggling through trenches, up walls and under towers 
for its peculiarly exhilarating effect; and the pioneer of a new | of blue crystal, fair to the eye, but liable at any minute to topple over, 


region for the climber, with different if not superior attractions to | and therefore to be avoided or hastily passed by, we came to a great 
chasm, which at first sight seemed impassable. Behind us was ‘clear 


those of the best accustomed regions, is entitled to every one’s thanks. eee “e 
: =a aa . | starvation,’ for our stock of provisions would not hold out over another 
That in the course of their pioneer expedition the author and his | gay. ‘The only alternative course was to descend to the village of 


party were successful in ascending, probably for the first time in his- | Zenaga, and to try by signs to procure food there, at the risk of being 
tory, the highest peaks of the Caucasusin a manner advertises their arrested as suspicious characters, and sont down to give what account of 
ourselves we could at the nearest Cossack outpost. Our situation, there- 


work. Perhaps the honour and glory of first ascents had MOre | foro, gave us every inducement to persevere, if not at all hazards, at least 
to do with the motive of the expedition than they are willing to | as far as prudence would permit. A snow-bridge, which elsewhere 


acknowledge; their exultation and jealousy of the honour break | might not have been approved of as fitted for public use, was, under 
the circumstances, voted worth trying, and Francois went ahead, to make 


out every now and again; they are very careful to show the un- : ; - 
‘ E such improvement in the footway as the axe could effect. This was not 
truthfulness of previous reports that Kasbek and Elbruz had been | much, and the deficiencies of the frail structure were too serious to be 


ascended; but the ambition of virgin peaks is too natural an | supplied by any ingenious contrivances. We had to descend a bank of ice, 
exaggeration of mountain-climbing zeal to be quarrelled with. It | Six feet high, to reach the level of the snow crest, fully twenty feet in 
length, which, like an arch of Al Sirat, was flung over the icicled-fringed 


may even be laudable as an idealization of the pursuit, and motives | 9) 45 yawning to unknown depths on either band. The top of this 
that will perhaps be less questioned were here at least not wanting. | crest was uneven, and about the middlo of the bridge an accurately- 


What may be worth noting is the quantity of ground which an | measured and delicately-managed jump was requisite to reach two pigeon- 
holes, cut by Frangois for the feet, on the further side of an awkward 


yon. 4 - aay Ge One Ay antted ens — ae gap. Then each walked carefully for several yards, like a cat along the 
early in January last year, and returning, as we make out, in the | top of an old and rotten wall, to the point where, instead of abutting 


first days of November, the author and one of his friends, Mr. | against the steep snow-bank on the opposite side of the crevasse, the 
Tucker, contrived to include in their round a voyage to Egypt, a | bridge broke down altogether, making a second and still more awkward 
jump necessary. The man in front, having made the leap and anchored 


trip up the Nile, a visit to the Holy Land with a détour bya rarely himself in the snow-bank, turned round and grabbed tight hold of the arm 
travelled route to Damascus and the Lebanon, a journey to Tiflis | of thenext—a desirable precaution, as a little too much impetusmight have 


and Mount Ararat, and last of all, an exploration of the Central | thrown the jumper backwards into the chasm. Steps were then cut on 
| to a promontory of ice separating the big crevasse from a smaller relation, 


Caucasus involving some hundreds of miles of mountain travelling, - 3 - : : 
ee Nee ‘ ‘ which was not beyond a straight-forward jump, more formidable in 
which is the principal subject of the book. To have crammed all appearance than reality, as the landing-place was good. We were now 
this into ten months without apparent hurry is, of course, only to | in a position to take advantage of a series of connected ridges, by which 
be accounted for by the facility with which the starting-point of | ¢ made our way back into one of the snow-filled depressions we had 
the tour can in each case be reached; but one is apt to forget how | fond useful earlier in the day. 
near the East is, and especially the accessibility of the Caucasus, | This is the kind of work which gives zest to mountain-climbing, 
which is so little travelled. The last journeys were, in fact, | and undoubtedly will make a summer’s holiday memorable. 
all accomplished within about three months—July, August, and | Another experience of the travellers on the same glacier was the 
September,—a third friend, Mr. Moore, only arriving at the | descent of a snow-slope at an angle equally formidable to that of 
rendezvous at Tiflis on the 26th of June, having left England | the last piece of the Wetterhorn, but about 2,000 instead of 700 
about ten days before. During about three months’ absence from | feet in height. ‘The difficulties were, indeed, innumerable, and a 
England it would be possible to do nearly everything in the way | tithe of them might be sufficient to satisfy the appetite of a most 








of Caucasian travelling that is here recorded,—ascend the two | voracious climber. 
highest peaks, pass from one to the other in a line parallel to the 
main chain across the ridges which jut out from it to the south, 


Generally, the author pronounces the Caucasus a superior field 
to the Alps, and, although he is perhaps biassed by satisfaction 
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with his own achievements as pioneer, there is some reason offered 
for the opinion which the woodcuts in the volume themselves 
support. The great deficiency in the Caucasus is in lakes, but 
saving that and the fact that they are only a single chain, they 
excel the Alps in every point of beauty and grandeur. Everything 
js on a larger scale ; the peaks are more precipitous ; red snow is 
frequent, making the scenes more brilliant and gorgeous ; and the 
forests are finer,—the Alps in that particular can bear no com- 
parison. ‘The difference of the two regions is well typified in the 
superiority of the Caucasian to the Swiss Matterhorn. The 
Caucasian mountain is named Uschba, and is apparently entitled 
to the palm among mountains for inaccessible precipitousness. ‘This 
was the author's view of it from the summit of an adjacent pass :— 

“ Duo north, above the low wood of the adjoining hill-side, shot up two 

towers of rock, one slightly in advance of the other, forming, as regards 
height, steepness, and outline, beyond all comparison the most wonder- 
ful mountain mass we had ever beheld. Tier above tier of precipices 
rose straight up from the valley, culminating in two tremendous towers, 
separated by a deep depression. The twin summits resembled one 
another inform, and appeared to be long roof-like ridges, falling away in 
slopes of mingled rock and ice of terrific steepness. The idea of climbing 
either of them seemed too insane to be so much as suggested, and even 
the lower spurs of the mountain above the meadows of Betscho are so 
tremendous that it looked as if a stone dropped from the top of either of 
the peaks would scarcely stop rolling before it reached the valley. There 
was no mistake about it, the Caucasian Matterhorn was found at last, 
only here we had one Matterhorn piled on another, and then multiplied 
by two. It was a sensation scene of Nature's own devising.” 
Sketches like these must in time attract the flock of more ad- 
yenturous tourists, who do not mind elaborate preparations for 
camping out, or the one incurable disagreeable of Caucasian 
travelling—the frequency of rain, owing to the position of the 
ridge between two seas. Of the country people, with whom some 
dealings must be had, the author has no good account, the 
villagers on the route between the two highest peaks being unfaith- 
ful, grasping, and malicious, with whom bargains could scarcely be 
made, who would not keep bargains when they made them, and 
who could with difficulty be kept from plundering the packages 
entrusted to them. Such is the author's picture of a large part of 
the Caucasians, especially of the Suanetians, who, it appears, are left 
lawless by the Russian Government on account of the expense of 
ruling them, precaution only being taken against their crossing a 
defensible line. A good deal of the country which the author 
traversed is not even laid down on the Russian official maps, so 
little is really known of it. 

The book, to conclude, is, on the whole, most interesting, 
though in form so largely a mere record of feats in mountaip- 
climbing, and devoted to the tourist view of scenery and life. 
The descriptions of ‘Tiflis, the capital of Georgia ; of 'Tabreez and 
the Persian frontier; of Viitigorsk, the Russian watering-place, 
on the northern slopes of the Caucasus, and similar sketches 
of resorts of men out of the common beat of travel are 
amusing and lively. ‘The travels in Egypt and Syria have 
rather a heterogeneous interest, and whould have been better 
omitted in this volume,—the exposure of the emptiness of Bashan 
and the false stories of its ruins, which is the principal point, being 
made perhaps in a different shape. ‘There is hardly anything else 
of substantial interest in these minor journeys, which preceded 
the exceptional journey here recorded. The one omission which 
we find is, perhaps, a rather slight treatment of topics which 
were properly within the author’s ken, such as the Poti and 
‘Tiflis railway and the material condition of Russia, of which 
he might have made some observation in the unusual route 
he took from Odessa to St. Petersburg, by way of Kief and 
Vitebsk. There was really a good deal to be observed not known 
to Englishmen on this return journey, and it is rather provoking 
to have everything dismissed with a word,—as, for instance, 
Vitebsk, where *‘ we came upon one of the threads of the web of 
European railways which will soon spread itself over the whole of 
Russia.” It would have been far more to the purpose to note 
what kind of progress was being made with the web, just as he 
noted in Georgia the state of the Russian roads. 
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The Perfect Man, By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
We intend nocensure, either theological or literary, when we say that 
the origin of this book may be traced to Eece Homo. We should think 
ill, indeed, of preachers, were they to refuse to avail themselves of that 
resolute effort to throw aside the conventions that have gathered round 
the Person of Christ, and to look at Him as He was. Mr. Jones, pro- 
ceeding from this starting-point, how far consciously influenced we 
cannot say, certainly gives us a volume of excellent sermons. His 





subject is the “example ” of Christ, as distinguished from those aspects 
of His Nature and work which must be discussed theologically, and it is 
treated with singular freedom from conventionality, directness, and 
power of application, a power not deficient either in sympathy or 
shrewdness. There is possibly somo little appearance of effort about 
the style ; here and there the writer might be accused of seeking to 
attract attention by being odd. But there is a vigour and a freshness 
about it which spoken sermons are too often without, to which very 
few, indeed, have any claim when they appear in print. Nor does 
the thought fail in respect of boldness and clearness. The dis- 
guised monothelitism which represents the man Christ as the con- 
scious automaton of indwelling Deity is thrown aside with decision, and 
the picture of something that we can really feel to be human comes 
clearly out. At tho same time, the practical lesson of the example, so 
often a mere form of words, because we fail to recognize the parallel and 
the obligation, is powerfully enforced. The reader should go to the 
book itself, if he would judge of their merits; but we can give a specimen 
or two of his style,—of the disappointing nature of religious duty :—“ We 
must not look for a Madonna in the carpenter's wife, whose children are 
sick, and whose store is empty, nor for a Simeon in the shaky white- 
haired pauper who supplements our reading of a holy psalm by 
whining for an alms ;” of the character of Christ’s works :—“ They are, 
among other things, a protest against that sentimental selfishness which 
cannot bear the sight of distress, and relieves it with a large and injudi- 
cious hand. All power, we read, belonged to our Lord in heaven and 
in earth ; but He never, so to speak, overdid His kindness. He helped 
people to help themselves, He restored sight to the blind, strength to the 
lame, speech to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the sick. He 
put them in the way of eating their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
eaees In this His wonderful works were wholly uulike the prodigies 
of romance. The children playing in the market-place people their 
supernatural world with good genii and fairies, whose magic wand 
changes the peasant into the prince. But the miracles of the Kingdom 
of Heaven raise no one above his place. If he has fallen out of the 
ranks, he is put back to fight his way, and no more.” 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—It is difficult for any writer of fiction, especially 
difficult, we are inclined to think, for a woman, to spare and be moderate 
when she has got her hand, so to speak, on the brush with black paint 
in it. Joel Craig, the villain, is accordingly the weak point, if any- 
thing so strongly drawn can be called weak, in Mrs. Hardy's story. It 
is an error, to begin with, that we know him at once; the author has no 
patience with the rascal, and will not have her readers igaorant for a 
moment of his true character, and the error afterwards is that the 
drawing has no shading in it; once or twice, indeed, the man’s face is 
allowed to soften for a moment, when he is talking with the girl whom 
he lovos, or thinks that he loves. But there is nothing more to relieve a 
wickedness of a most tragical kind, of a kind, too, that, as we have to 
repeat again and again, is not a natural product of our state of civiliza- 
tion, which brings forth all sorts of wickedness, but not the precise form 
of a deliberately plotted life-long vengeance. When we havo said this, 
and also remarked that Lucy Nutford seems to be turned in the course 
of the tale into a character for which she was not at first intended, and 
that her step-mother is a caricature, we have finished our fault-finding. 
Paul himself is a fine conception, somewhat idealized perhaps, but rather 
for want of details in the drawing than for any exaggeration in the out- 
lines. The other characters aro as good as we want; the tale is wolP 
managed, and does not flag in interest; not unfrequently the style rises 
into pathos, and even cloquence. Altogether, we can recommend it 
without fear to our readers. 

Our New Way round the World. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—-The “ New Way ” is the Pacific Railroad, but 
we cannot make out that Mr. Coffin, who started in 1866 and seems to 
have spent less than two years abroad, made much use of it to get round 
the world. The fact is, that it only serves as a name for a common- 
place book of travels. Mr. Coffin went te England in the Persia, 
travelled overland to India, thence passed to China, thence to Japan, 
and so to California, and if the Pacific railroad had been open then 
would doubtless have come home by it. To England he gives but two 
or three pages, but finds space to tell us that Westminster Abbey and 
the Lord Chancellor's wig were “drags and blocks” upon the Reform 
movement. What a fortunate circumstance that he did not communi- 
cate his discovery to Mr. Beales! His improssion of the East 
he gives at very considerable length, and it would be ungrateful 
to say that we have not learnt anything from them. On the 
contrary, we have learnt that a ‘‘ dorian,” which we hasten to ex- 
plain to the ignorant reader is a fruit which flourishes in Malay, 
tastes like pine-apple and custard with an after-flavour of garlic, but 
smells like a mixture of all the most unsavoury things in the world, 
asafectida and skunks included. Also we have learnt that the 
Americans drink none but green tea, a practice very properly con- 
sured, We attach less value to the statements that Babylon was 
the capital of Persia, and to the suggestion that Cincinnatus was a 
philosopher contemporary with Socrates. To be serious, Mr. Coffin has 
put together a large book without much cause, except that it was very 
easy to put together. He shows an average amount of sense in his 
observations, and, on the whole, does not fail in candour. It is hardly 
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fair to us to say that suttee and infanticide increased in India under our 
rule as compared with that of Mahomedan princes, without mentioning 
that now at least we have put a decided stop to those practices; but 
very probably the fault is unintentional. He does not fail to rebuke 
his own countrymen when he feels that ‘they need it, as, for instance, 
when he mentions the ill-treatment of the Chinamen in California. And 
he expresses himself about the Mormons with a salutary vigour of 
plain-spoken condemnation which is very refreshing, after the pseudo- 
philosophical rubbish which some of our own travellers have written on 
that subject. 


The Book: of the Landed Estate. By Robert E. Brown. (Blackwood.) | 


—This is 2 book which a reviewer among whose advantages and respon- 
sibilities the possession and management of “landed estate " is not likely 
to be included is obviously incompetent to deal with satisfactorily. He 
can say little more than that it seems to him very thorough and com- 
plete, no subject which it occurs to him to think of is omitted ; every- 
thing is discussed with copious detail, with‘apparent mastery and full- 
ness of knowledge. The value of land, the management of farms, the 
best methods of road-making, the building of homesteads and cottages, 
the making of plantations, with statistics of the comparative value of 
various trees, these are a few of the topics discussed. We speak, it 
must be understood, from outside, but the book seems a thoroughly good 
one. Arboriculture, by John Grigor (Edmonston and Douglas), may 
be referred to the same class of books, being devoted to the 
ene special branch of the subject which its name indicates. It 
has, however, a personal interest for many who have no chance 
ef ever realizing the possession of “landed estate.” Every man 
who has a garden on a tenure sufficiently durable to make it 
worth his while to improve it, and who can spare a few pounds 
for the purpose, may read Mr. Grigor’s book with pleasure and profit. 
Nor is it without something of a literary value. Thero is a great deal 
to be said about trees, which indeed are unsurpassed among natural 
objects for the variety of interest which attaches to them. Mr. Grigor 
does not confinc himself to business, but writes much that those who 
have never had any other relation with trees than looking at them, sitting 
under them, and possibly musing about them may well enjoy. This 
seems a convenient time to warn any of our readers who may find 
themselves at Harrogate that they must not neglect to visit the village 
of Cowthorpe, some few miles to the east, where there is an oak, which 
Mr. Grigor tells us, “is of a girth very far beyond that of any spocies 
of living tree he has ever seen. It measures seventy-cight feet in cir- 
cumference close to the ground, and forty-eight at the height of a yard.” 
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APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
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| short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
flre were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 
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Illustrated price lists free at the Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 


140 Strand, London. 





CE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice-Pudding Moulds, 
Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved Freezing 
Powders, and everything connected with freezing, of the best, cheapest, most 





modern, and reliable character.——Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 





TRAVELLING AND DRESSING BAGS. 


SEASON 1869. 


V.R. 


ALE, by order of the Secretary of State 
for War.—Mr. SPILLMAN (of Bell yard, Fleet 
street, W.C.) will SELL by Public AUCTION, at the 


MAPPIN and WEBB wish to call public attention to their new arranged Bags, which combine | ‘power, on THURSDAY, August 5, 1869, at 1] o'clock 


perfect arrangement with large holding capacity, best quality, and moderate prices:— 


in the forenoon precisely, the following stores:~ 
Blankets, white and grey—Paillasses, Barrack—Sheets, 


8 
No. 1 ee eve t 1 No. aie Cee. . Fs Linen and Cotton—Cases, Bolster—Pillow, Mattress, and 
2 ws a 2 2 oon 3 Paillasse, Haversacks, Tins for Pouches, Belts, Pouch 
- ove on ove ow 3 & 3 40 and Waist, Pouches 20, 40, and 60 rounds, Tools, Tents, 
Ss we oce ose ite a 2 4 a oT Harness, Anvils, Bedsteads, Iron, Knives and Forks, 
BS ase ove eos wo SM 5 . Old Iron, Brass, Hose Pipe, Spare Gear for Threshing 
6 (Silver Fitted) 7 0 6 10 10 Machine, Firewood, and a variety of miscellaneous 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, Outside Pockets, &c. 


Manufacturers of Best Electro-Silver Plate. 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 73 Oxford streot, London. 


CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


articles valuable to general dealers. 

May be viewed from 10 to 4 o'clock, on the three 
working days previous to and morning of the sale, 
and catalogues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall; 
at the Tower; and Military Store Department, Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
T INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the | 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great | 

indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and | 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


the House of Lords, the 


UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, | Ope and 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 

of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 


the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
| Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Loudon, W.C. | Majesty, Soho square, London. 


BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 
In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 
eS Se oe ae tawny, Hare, &., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20- PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wino and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 





eens 
QUITABLE LIFE OFFICE.| 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


HANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


ERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Carer OrriceE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—NO. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
tothe Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ago INVESTMENTS. 


e CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

















OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Black Register Stoves, 8s to 70s. 
Bright ditto, with ormelu ornaments, £3 8s to £33 





is. 

Bronzed Fenders, 3s 9d to £5 12s. 

Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
£2 18s. to £18, 

Chimney-Pieces, from £1 8s to £100. 

Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 10s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


AY ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers, CANDELABRA, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, Iron and Brass Bsp- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and Brep-HAncG- 
LAMpPs, INGS, 
GASELIERS, Bev-Room CABINET Fur- 
Tea TRAYS, NITURE, 
Urns and KETTLES, TURNERY Goops, 
TABLE CUTLERY, KItcHEN UTENSILS, 
CLocks, &., &e., &e. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


- A ANDALU@Z A”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 








respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


4, 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SuHow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 
AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
K dozen or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 

London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half hhd; or £10 per hhd; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the consump- 
tion should be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











© o> voted VER OTL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 

BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 
go? LIVER OlL. 
FOR DEBILITY. 

OD 


LIVER OI L. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.CS., &¢., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 

In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 53; 
five pints, 11s. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so munch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s Ga, and 31s 6; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is Lod. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 





= 





NEW PATENT. 
| gro PIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &e,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, Gd, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contaius neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HULBORN, LUNDON, 














N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
4 VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 590 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100,88, Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and ron! distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * £/izabeth Lazenby.” 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











;uLMERS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
strect, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


peuars SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifes the constitution, braces the 
nerves, und prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


fPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—* Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and willthank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


peuars SEA SALT.—38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 

any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in fullactivity. Parchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman's Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 56Ib., $s. 








VERLAND 'TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 
@IELD'S “ WHITE PA RAFFINE ” 
J SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


eet S “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz. Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. Price 3d per tablet. 

See the name on each. 

Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 

MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 











THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN 


MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch machine, £3 53; 12-inch, £4 5s; I4-inch, £5 5s; 
16-inch, £6.—J, B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ 
“Salem Chapel,” &. 3 vols. 

“In many important respects Mrs. Oliphant’s most 
powerful and poetic work."—Atheneum. 

“¢The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the 
country it describes, is rich in pictures that are plea- 
sant to see, scenes on which the eye gladly lingers, and 
which, like the people it portrays, is subtle in its rea- 
sonings and shrewd in its opinions, eloquent in its 
outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural and 
unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


° ’ ° 
The Vicar’s Courtship. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols, 

“ This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of 
country life and scenery form an admirable framework, 
and one in which Mr, Thornbury does well to take 
pride. The characters of Amy Robinson and Julia 
Beauflower have the charm and energy of life.”"— 
Atheneum, 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“We have all been very silly now for six thousand 
years, and Hannah More herself will not mend us.”— 


Mrs, Piozzi's Letters. 
The Ivory Gate. By Mortimer 
“ A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with a 


COLLINS. 2 vols., 21s. 
writer who has so thorough a knowledge of men and 


manners.”"—John Bull, 
A Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
3 vols. [Aug. 6. 


Hurst and BLACKETT. 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


PRINCE CHARLES AND THE 
SPANISH MARRIAGE. 


A CHAPTER of ENGLISH HISTORY, 1617 to 1623. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

“A work which has the fullest claim to fill up part 
of the gap in English history, between the period 
treated by Mr. Froude and that treated by Lord 
Macaulay, and to take rank with the writings of these 
historians.”— Guardian. 

Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Price 1s 6d. 


IX SERMONS preached in St. George’s 
Chapel, Albemarle street, by the Rev, FRANCIS 
PALMER, M.A., Incumbent. Subjects:—(1) “ The Study 
of the Proverb and its Lessons,” &c., (2) “ St. Peter,” 
<8) “Christian Patience,” (4) ‘‘ Naomi and Ruth,” (5) 
“ Words,” (6) “The Epistle to Philemon.” 
London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
Bridgewater: 31 South Molton street, Oxford street. 





HE EDUCATION of GIRLS; and 
the Employment of Women of the Upper Classes, 
Educationally Considered. Two Lectures, by W. B. 
Hopeson, LL.D. Second Edition, cr 8vo, pp. xvi-116, 
cloth, 3a 6d. 
HOUGHTS on IRELAND: its Pre- 
sent and its Future. By the late Count CAVOUR. 
Translated by W. B. Hopason, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 
120, cloth, 3s. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-NINTH MEETING, to be held at EXETER, 
commencing AUGUST 18, 1869. 
President—GrorcGeE E, SToKEs, M.A., D.C.L., Sec. B.S., 

Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University 

of Cambridge. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The PRESIDENT'S Inaugural Address on WEDNESDAY, 
AvevustT 18, at Eight p.m. 

The Sectional Meetings from AUGUST 19 to 24. 

Soirées on THURSDAY, the 19th, and TUESDAY, the 
24th. 

Evening Discourses by Professor PHILLIPS, M.A., 
F.RS., F.G.S., and J. NonMAN Lockyer, F.RS., 
F.B.A.S. 

A Lecture to Working Men, by Professor MILLER, 
M.D., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &c., on SATURDAY, AUGUST 21. 

The Reception Room, Royal Public Rooms, will be 
opened at Noon on MONDAY, AUGUST 16, for Sale of 
Tickets, &c. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will give every information in their pewer. 

HENRY S. ELLIS, ) Hon. 

JOHN C. BOWRING, » Local 

R. KIRWAN. Secretaries. 
F. POLLARD, Assistant-Local Secretary, 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
and a boon.”"—Medical Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs 1s if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flayvoured “stock” 
for soups, &c. 

CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments. 





: eee QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

’ No. 253, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. EASTERN CHRISTIANS. . 

SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLA 

TION. 

. The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

KEBLE’'S BIOGRAPHY. 

ARGUMENT from DESIGN, 

The HOUSE of CONDE, 

. ROYAL ENGINEERS and PERMANENT FORTI- 

FICATIONS. 


LUCAN. 
. The TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Qe. HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Nn 


CDH NSM 





BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST the 17th. He has a few Vacancies. 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 
the other at Christmas. 


WD EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


£4 ea COLLEGE, — 








i The THIRD Term’ will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, September 15. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
HEAD MASTER— 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.,, late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to HENRY 
ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


Slew LITERARY GENTLEMEN.— 
_ The Advertiser is compiling some manuscript, 
all of which contains most romantic facts, and is 
desirous to enter into an arrangement to have some 
brought out in two or three volumes. 

Address, “Temple,” care of H. GREENWOOD, 
Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 
ee Gentleman, acquainted with 

Spanish, and very much accustomed to travelling, 

as well in uncivilized as in civilized countries, desires, 
in the coming autumn, to accompany a young gentle- 
man in a tour through Spain. Great facilities at present 
exist for obtaining an insight into the character and 
institutions of that country. 

Address, Y. W. H., care of Davies and Co., Advertis- 
ing Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill, when further par- 
ticulars and the highest references will be given. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor PEPPER'S Lecture on the GREAT 
IGHTNING INDUCTORIUM, as delivered before 
their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice. Daily, at a quarter to 3 and half-past 7. 
“Robin Hood” and “ Aladdin,” musically treated by 
George Buckland, Esq. ; the “* Astrometroscope,” Wood- 
bury’s “ Photo-Relief Process,” Doré’s Pictures of 
“ Elaine,” Stokes on “Memory.” 1s. 


“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


rok TOURISTS and for AUGUST 








and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 

NICOLL'’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £2 5 0 
Angola Suits do. do. w. 350 

NICOLL'S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 64, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 





lp ) ray ne? 
N ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
P RAILWAY. 
Issue of £650,000 Perpetual 5 per Ce 
ue | : ent. o 
Capital of this Company, at 684 per cent. Preference 
Being the remaining portion of £1,500,000 offere 
Shareholders on the 25th of last month at Oia ae 
of the Circular of the Board of that date, giving full 
inform tionas to the position of the Company, £350,000 
having been already subscribed. c ‘ 





Mr. J. T. MACKENZIE is authorized to offe ij 
subscription £650,000 nominal value of the aoe oe 
at the price of £68 10s per £100 stock. : 

Applications to be made in the annexed fo 
J.T. Mackenzie, 9 Old Broad street, or pee te 
Messrs. P. Cazenove and Co., Threadneedle street, ac. 
companied by a deposit of £5 per £100, to the Bankers, 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard street, 

The instalments will be payable as follows :— 

£5 0 on application, 

5 0 ,, allotment, 

10 0 ,, 1st September, 
12 1) ,, Ist October, 

12 10 ,, Ist January, 1870, 
12 10 ,, 1st April, “ 
lL O ,, IstJuly, " 


£68 10 

Subscribers will have the option of prepaying the 
above instalments at any of their due dates under dis- 
count for the intervals, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. 

Scrip Certificates, countersigned by the Secretary of 
the Company, will be issued on allotment exchangeable 
for stock, when fully paid up, free of all charge. 

9 Old Broad street, E.C., July 30, 1869, 


Abstract of Directors’ Circular of the 25th of June, 
copies of which may be had at the Secretary's Office, 
and at No. 9 Old Broad street :— 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. 
Miles. 
Length of Main Line Kensington to Cannon 
street, vid Brompton, Chelsea, Pimlico, 
Westminster, Charing Cross, the Temple, 





and Blackfriars  ..........sess0e00 sereecees * 43 
Hammersmith and West Brompton Line ....... 24 
7 


which is completed, except the Terminal Station and 
connecting Line at Hammersmith, and the portion 
between Westminster and Cannon street, to construct 
which this issue is made; the Ist of August, 1570, being 
the date at which the Circular states that the Line will 
be completed and opened to Cannon street. 
The Estimated Net Revenue, based on the 
results of the existing Metropolitan 
Railway, per annum ........ «+e £209,000 
Ist Charge—Debenture Interest .. oO 
2nd Charge — Present Issue of 
£1,500,000 Preference Stock... 75,000 








145,000 
Leaving for Dividend on £2,250,000 on 
Ordinary Stock already issued and 
fully paid UP ....ccccecccceeesecrececceerereee £55,000 

The Preference Stock now offered is, therefore, 
secured by paid-up Share Capital of £2,250,000, and 
the full dividend on it would be earned even if the 
traffic were to fall considerably below this estimate. 
This Letter of Application must be presented entire to 

the Bankers :— 
To Mr. J. T. MACKENZIz, 9 Old Broad street, London. 

Sir,—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and 
Co., the sum of £ as a deposit on my application for 
£ of Perpetual £5 per Cent. Preference Oapital of 
the Metropolitan District Railway, I request that you 
will allot me that amount, and I engage to pay the 
further instalments upon that, or any lesser amount 
you may allot to me, as they shall become due, and in 
default of which my previous payments shall be liable 
to forfeiture. 








NAME ....s0cceeee 

Address .... 

Description 

Signature ...... oo on ove 

Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay 
up in full:— 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, receiving 
Discount thereon, from the intervals of payment, at the 
rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 

SIQMAtUre  .occccscrcocsccccvesscecoocecesee 











BANKERS’ RECEIPT. 

London, 186 
Received of ..... eeeee 
the sum Of .......000+ 
Pounds, being the deposit upon an applic fo 
Scrip Certificates of £100 each, in the Per- 
petual £5 per Cent. Preference Capital of the Merro- 

POLITAN DistRicT RAILWAY COMPANY. 
For Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CurRIg, and Co., 


seeenseneeweeeees 
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| Haar ode FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &¢., at 308 per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 








OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT& PILLS. 

—Female Complaints—Climates have their 
particular disorders; age has intirmities peculiar to it; 
seasous have their specific diseases; but woman, in all 
climates, at any age, and in every season, is liable to 
special complaints, resulting from fashion, inattention, 
or debility of constitution. For all such sufferers there 
are in Holloway'’s remedies present ease and future 
comfort, while the natural function of every organ 1s 
fairly established by them. Under their corrective 
sway the greatest improvement speedily appears—the 
body is developed and the spirits rise. Into Holloway’s 
preparations not a trace of mercury or other noxious 
ingredient ever enters; hence parent, guardian. or 
patient need hold uo counsel before commencing these 








remedies. 








— 
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LOCKWOOD AND CO’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
1. De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
mmars. By Dr. V. pe Fivas. M.A.. F.E.LS., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris. &c. 
32nd Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d, handsomely bound. A 
KEY to the same, price 3s 6d. 


2. De Fivas’ New Guide to Modern French 
Conversation. isth Edition. I8mo, 2s 6d, 
half-bound. 


3. De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains Fran- 
cais, Anciens et Modernes. 13th Edition. 
12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 


4. De Fivas, Introduction a la Langue 
Francaise. 19th Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound. 


5. De Fivas, Le Tresor National; or, Guide 
to the Translation of English into Frenc ch at Sight. 
8rd Edition. 12mo,2s 6d, bound. KEY to same, 2s. 


POPULARGERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. Lebahn’s German Language in one 
Volume. 7th Edition, crown 8vo, 8s, cloth. 
With KEY, 10s 6d. KEY, separate, 2s 64. 

2. Lebahn’s First German Course. 4th 
Edition, crown 8vo, 28 6d, cloth. 


Lebahn'’s First German Reader. ith 

Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

4. Lebahn's Edition of Schmidt's Henry 
von Eichenfels, 7th Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d, 
cloth. 

5. Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth. 

6. Lebahn’s German Copy-Book. Exercises 

in German Penmanship, engraved on steel. 4to, 

2s 6d, sewed. 





The Little Scholar’s First Step in the 
German Language. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. 
18mo, price Ls, cloth. 


The Little Scholar's First Step in German 
Re g. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales, &c. 


in; 
By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. 18mo, price 1s, cloth. 


LEBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Notes and Complete Vocabularies, crown 8vo, 
8s 6d each, cloth. 


Egmont: « Tragedy. By GorTuHe. 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. By Scariurr. 
Goetz von Berlichingen. By GozsTus. 
Pagenstreiche. By Kotzesuez. 

Emilia Galotti: a Tragedy. By Lessin a. 
Undine: a Tale. By Fovave. 

Selections from the German Poets. 


The Civil Service Geography, General and 
Political, arranged especially for examination Can- 
didates and the Higher Forms of Schools. By the 
late LANCELOT D, SPENCE (Civil Service). Revised 
by Thomas Gray, of the Board of Trade. With 
Six Maps. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Feap. cloth, 2s 6d. 

“A good manual for practical purposes. The most 
recent changes of political territory are notified, and the 
latest statistics inserted from authoritative sources.”— 
Atheneum. (Just published. 


The Civil Service Book-Keeping: Book- 
Keeping no Mystery: its Principles Popularly Ex- 
plained, and the Theory of Double Entry Analyzed. 
For the use of young men commencing business, 
Examination Candidates, &c. By AN EXPERIENCED 
BooK-KEEPER, late of H.M.'s Civil Service. Fcap. 
cloth, price 2s. (Just published. 


Events to be Remembered in the His- 
tory of England: a Series of Interesting Nar- 
ratives extracted from the pages of Contemporary 
Chroniclers or Modern Historians. By CHARLES 
SELBY. 26th Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


The Historical Finger-Post: a Handy 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &c., in connection with Universal His- 
tory. By Ep. SHELTON. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. 384, 2s 6d, cloth. 


pt handy little volume, which will supply the place 
of Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ to many persons who 
cannot afford that work.”"—Bookseller. 


Mind Your H's and Take Care of 
Your R.’s. Exercises for acquiring the Use 
and Correcting the Abuse of ~~ Letter H.; with 
oye on the LetterR. By C. W. SMITH, Author 

“ Clerical Elocution,” &c. Feap., cloth, price 1s. 


When to Double Your Consonants. See 
the Writer's Enchiridion; a List of all the Verbs 
that Double their Consonants in taking ed, est, ing, 
&. By J.S.ScARLETr. Cloth, price 1s. 


The Young Reporter. A Guide to the Art 
and the Pectootn of Shorthand Writing ; with 
Latin Quotations, &c. Feap., cloth, price 1s. 

London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall 


Court, E.C. 





HIREL IL, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


BY 


JOHN 
The Popular Author of “ABEL DRAKE'S 


SAUNDERS, 
S WIFE,” 


Is ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


8 New Burlington street. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8yo, handsomely bound, 7s 6d, 


Now ready. 


CATHERINE 


A STORY. 


LITTLE TRAVELS. 
THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 


&e., 


Complete in One Volume. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


&e. 
With a Portrait of the Author, 


15 Waterloo Place. 





— ART JOURNAL, for AUGUST 
(price 2s 6d), contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The MILL DOOR, after C, J, Lewis. 
2. LANGE GABRIEL, after P. Delaroche. 
3. The SONG of the SHIRT, from the Statue by 
Marshall Wood. 

Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 
Fine Arts, &c. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


ti CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

1. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By the Rev. C. Pritchard. 

TWO FRENCH MARQUISES. 

3. The EARLY CHRISTIAN AGE, in its Literary 
Activity, Historical Consciousness, and Critical 
Spirit. Part II. By the Rev. Professor Milligan. 

; WHO — PERKIN WARBECK? By James 


Gairdne 
“ The GRAND OLD NAME of GENTLEMAN.” 


By the Rey. F. R. Vernon. 
The BAB and BABEEISM. By the Rev. Robert 
K. Arbuthnot. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 } Ladgate | hill. 
One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated. 
A INT P A UL S: 
kK.) a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics. 


x PS 





we by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
NTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

1. The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chap. 7. Put to the Touch.—Chap. 8 Mrs. 
Tracy's 1.0.U.—Chap. 9. Ben's Reward.—Chap. 
10, The Last Interview. 

2. The IRISH CHURCH BILL in the LORDS. 

3. EVENINGS po mao 

4. LORD LYNDHUR 

5. St. PAUL'S and WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

6. The AURORA BOREALIS 

7. The AGE. 

8. GREEK ROMANCE. 

9. OLIVIA’S FAVOUR. A Tale of Hallowe'en. Part I. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
No. CCCCLXXVL, price 2s 6d. 
ee. ee 











PRIMARY EDUCA 

A VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Chaps. 
XVL to XIX. 

TWO IRISH TOURISTS. 

A MAY RAMBLE. By A. K. H. B. 

CREDIT and C RISES. By Bonamy Pri 

JABEZ OLIPHANT: or, the MODERN. “PRINCE.— 
Book LIL. Chaps. L. to ITT. 

SHAKESPEAR "S VOCABULARY and STYLE. 

A FEW WORDS on UTILITARIANISM. By Robert 
Williams. 

CAST-AWAY! 

The IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


— GEN1 "LEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
GUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

BY ORDER of the KING. A Romance of English 
History. =| Victor Hugo. (Illustrated. Book 3, 
Chaps. 1 to 

SOME. COMMON OBJECTS on the SEA-SHORE. 

The ROYALAGRICULTURALSOCIETY (Concluded.) 

ANGELICA. 

The POOR GUEST. 

The WIT and WISDOM of BIDPAI. No. V. His 
Allegories and Maxims. 

The SIEGE of BRESC = 7 9. 

A CAPTURE in CANA 

The DISCOVERY of AMERICA by the CHINESE. 

I DRINK to THEE. 

YACHTING. 

POWERS that MAY BE. 

TALES from the OLD DRAMATISTS. By Shirley 
Brooks. 

“The SCHOOLS’ DAY” at LORD'S. 

NOTES and INCIDENTS. (Illustrated.) 

CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN. 

BrapBury, Evans, 4@d Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





| 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, | for 
AUGUST, 1869. No. DCXLVL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

CORNELIUS O‘DOWD :—What to do with it—Some 
Impressions de Voyage—Hint for a New Club— 
Cold Comforters—Deputations—Forfeited Pledges, 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 
GEORGE ITI.:—No. XIL—The Painter. 

A STORY of EULENBURG.—Part IL. 

CANT. A MONOLOGUE in the VAPOURS. 

A YEAR and a D\Y.—Part IV. 

The LONDON ART SEASON. 

The LORDS and the COMMONS. 

W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 116. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, with [lustrations by Ropert BARNES 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
tion.) Chap. XI 
A BUCCANIER. 
The CHURCH and the CHASE. 
The LIONS of CATALONIA—BARCELONA. 
A JAPANESE SERMON. 
VACATIONS. 
DESOLATE. By puke Bourke Marston. 
SOLA. Concluded. ith an [llustration.) 
The PRESENT PREVALENCE of SUN-SPOTS. 
On TOLERATION. Part I. 
Situ, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


(With an Illustra- 





Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
T H E A RG OS Y. 
Now ready, the AUGUST Number of the 
ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “ The Channings.” 
By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 

On “ FINISH.” By A. Mercier. 

JELLICO and HIS PACK. By Johnny Ludlow. 

ABOUT SOME OLD FRIENDS. 

LOVE and WAR. (Concluded). 

The LUCK of the LUCKLESS. 

. MEMORY’'S IDYL. 

Sixpence, Monthly. 


C HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
38TH YEAR. 


CoNTENTs of AveusT Part.—Price 8d. 
ROBERT'S CAPITAL HIT. In Three Chapters. 
WESTWARD 4 !—To the Pacifle. 

EDMUND KEA 
The LAST ‘ nosit* in VICTORIA. 
PATTER. 


LIQUID FUEL. 

MOSCO’S AUTOMATON. 

The LOWER RAILWAY WORLD. 

INSECT PLAGUES of the UPPER AMAZONS. 
HUMAN HAIR—REAL and FALSE. 

A GREAT JEWEL-ROBBERY. In Two Chapters. 
The RING and the BOOK. 

NEVER PLAYED OUT. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

The MONTH: SCIENCE and ART: 

THREE PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 


And Chapters XIX.-XXVIIL of an  ! Tale, 
entitled A COUNTY FAMILY 


Vol. XIIL—No, LXXVL. One Shilling. 
HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST, 1869. 

CONTENTS :— 1. University Women.— 2. Stella's 
Penance. By Mrs. Hankin. i, The Sisters. ii. Stella's 
False Move.—3. In the Wood. By J. Ashcroft Noble, 
—4, The Women of the Latin and Germanic Races. 
xi. Hindoo Women amongst the Germanic and Latin 
Populations.—5. The Girl and the Man of the Period.— 
6. Correspondence. Garibaldi on Female Education in 
Sardinia, Ladies’ Demonstration Meeting, a Few Sug- 
gestions on a recent Baby Show.—7. Miscellanea:— 
Ladies’ Work Society, the Princess Roya! of Prussia, 
Dean Stanley on the Sducation of Girls, A Brave Lady 
Captain, the Present Style of Dress, the Grate Question, 
Passing of the Married Women’s Property Biil.—s, 
Entertainments.—9. Reviews of Books. 

London: EMILY FAITHrFULt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, 
Hanover square. 


~ 
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Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 118, for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Professor SEELEY on “The FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE.” 
“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Chap 
. Miss YONGE on “CHILDREN'S LITERATURE of the LAST CENTURY " 
(Continued.) 
Mr. W. R. S. RALSTON'S “LEGEND of the PRINC ESS TARAKANOF.” 
5. Mr. SEBASTIAN EVANS’ “ARTHU = KNIGHTING 
6. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chaps, 30-3 


$090 


° 


-_ 


7. The Rev. HUGH | _ MACMILLAN = “THORWALDSEN'S MUSEUM in 
COPENHAGEN 
8, Professor MAURICE on “WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR and HENRY 


CRABB ROBINSON.” 
. “A SUGGESTION.” 
10. Mr. J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., on “RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES.” 
11, Mr, W. H, POLLOCK’S “LALAGE,” 


SS 


Price 1s, Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


FOR AUGUST. 
“THE APOSTLES OF MEDIZEVAL EUROPE.” Part IL. 
By the Rey. G. F, MACLEAR, B.D. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE, Selected and Edited by Dr. T. 
SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. [This day. 
“The volumes which treat of him are, like himself when he was among us, irre- 
sistible—to be attended to whether you will or no; and worth the attention, because 
brimful of anecdote, incident, learning, quaint talk, profound thought, sublime 
philosophy, childlike fun, bold speculation, aud religious feeling, lovely in its con- 
ception and practice,”—Athenxum, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JANET’S HOME,” &c. 


T r . r 
OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary. 3. vols., 
81s 6d. 

“Tt is indeed a most toue hing and exquisite story......... quite out of the ordinary 
run, and warranting us in placing her in the hi ghest rank of the women writers of 
the day.”"—Aorning Post. 

“We can recommend it most heartily, both as to plot, literary skill and style, and 
as to tone and morale.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ This is a very powerfully written story......... It would be an immense mistake 
to confound it with the mass of novels produced from week to week. It rises, so 
to speak, head aud shoulders above these."—Glole, 


A SECOND SERIES of the Rev. H, M. 
BUTLER'S SERMONS, preached in the CHAPEL of HARROW SCHOOL. 
Crown 8v0, 7s 6d. (This day. 


New and Cheaper Issue, royal 16mo, 3s 6d. 


The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; 
or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of * Tom 
Brown's School Days.” Illustrated by Doyle. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





On Tuesday next, in 8yo, price 38 6d, cloth. 
| emeee of PARTY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in in post 8v 0, price 78 6d, cloth, 


WO LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREEDOM in WIL- 

LING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; with an Appendix on the Existence of 

Matter and our Notions of Infinite Space. By ROWLAND G. HAZARD, Author of 
“ Language,” “ Freedom of Mind in Willing,” &. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth, 
I —-, a LOVE STORY; and other Poems. By J. 
HECTOR COURCELLE, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Edition, just published, in 8yo, price 14s. 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 
of Erasmus 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A FIFTH EDITION of the SERMONS of the Rev. JOHN 
( KER of GLASGOW. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDMONSTON and DovGLas, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


] ROADCHALKE SERMON-ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, 





Atonement, Absolution, &c. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., formerly Fe llow 
and Tutor of King’s College, C ‘ambridge, Author of * ‘ Christianity and Hinduism,” 
The Hebrew Prophets under the Assyrian Empire,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, | for AUGU ST ‘ 
is now ready, price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS :—1. Red as a Rose is She. By the Author of “ Cometh up as a Flower.” 
Chaps. xiv. to xvii—2. Poetry of the Period—Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. William 
Morris—3. A Romance of Florence. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope—4. Muscovite 
Sketches—5, A Night in Laughton Woods. A Story by the Author of “ Wild as a 
Hawk "—6, Among the Hills—7. Rosy's Gloves. A Story—8. Girls’ Brothers—9. 
Susan Fielding. By the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. Chaps. 
xxix, to xxxii, 














RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PeTuerick. In 2 vols, 8yo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. , (Just ready, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of. the 


BRAZIL; with a fall Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also Canoeing 
down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great River Sio Francisco, from Sabara to 
the Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. In 2 vols, 8v0, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainsli ec, B.A. Cant ab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol. + 7864. [Vow ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justice 


MCarruy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &¢, 
3 vols, [Ready this day, 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russert 
GRAY, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” “ Never—for Ever,” &. In 3 vols, 
[Ready this day. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of DesarT. In 2 vols, [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By 


J. M. Capes, Author of * The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


By Cuarurs E, 


[Ready this day. 


TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. 


STIRLING. In 2 yols. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. In 3 vols, 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 


(Ready this day, 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 3 vols. (Just ready. 





TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


MAURICE DERING, RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, | SANS MERCL 

The ROCK AHEAD, The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW, BLACK SHEEP. 

MISS FORRESTER. 3\RREN HONOUR, 

The DOWER HOUSE. | SWORD and GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Best New Books are dellvered, free of cost, at the Residences of all Sabscribers 
in every part of London and the Suburbs, on a plan which has given general suatis- 
faction for many years. 

Tue NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postige free on application, 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








Ready, price 2s, the AUGUST Number of 

lee FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun Mortey. 
E CONTENTS. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Edward Dowden. 

INFLUENCE of CIVILIZATION on HEALTIL. By John Henry Bridges. 

On the SCIENTIFIC STUDY of POETRY. By Francis T. Palgrave. 

HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By Walter Bagehot, 

On EMIGRATION. By Charles Eliot Norton. 

On TEACHING ENGLISH. By Alex ander Bain. 

The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—Some Books of the Mouth. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 








CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. Rosewood, 


Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 
No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas; Walnut, 
100 Guineas. 
No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 
Walnut, 150 Guineas. 
No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 
London: 207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 
Westmoreland strect. Belfast: High street. 





JIANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 

5 London, at CRAMER'S, Regent strect, aud Moorgate street, City; Grands, 
Semi-Grands, aud Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, anc 4 Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
maangee street, E.C, 


hh. CHADWICK’S CONCRETE COTTAGE.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post id., contains—View, Plan, and 

\ tails of Heating Apparatus for Concrete Cotte gC East Sheen—View and Plan of 

Hospital for Germans, New York—Portrait of Mr, Tite, M.P.—The City Library and 

Sow um, and various other Papers—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C » and all 
Newsmen, 














LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Count 


y of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 





and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 31, 1569. 








